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Leo XIII 


Whether they remain a mi- 
nority or become a majcrity, 
I am sure American Catho- 
lics will not jeopardize their 
cherished religious freedom 
in exchange for a privileged 
position. 


and the Problem of Human Liberty* 


Most Rev. Ecmwio VAGNOZZI 


a. . the last quarter of the 
19th century, Pope Leo XIII, 
as Bishop of Rome and Sovereign 
Pontiff, presided over the Catholic 
Church. He was 68 years old when 
he mounted the throne of Peter, and 
it was generally thought that he was 
destined for a brief regime, charac- 
terized by few deeds or pronounce- 
ments of outstanding merit. 

But, in God’s providence, Pope 
Leo XIII was to be one of the great- 
est of the Roman pontiffs. From the 
day of his election in 1878 until the 
day of his death in 1903, he stood 


*An address delivered to a symposium 
University, Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1960. 


Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
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before the world as an intellectual 
genius, a man whose mind could 
penetrate into the depths of even 
the most abstruse problem and pro- 
pose a clear and detailed solution 
based on the immutable principles 
of human reason and divine revela- 
tion. 

Appointed Papal Nuncio to Bel- 
gium at 33, Monsignor Pecci spent 
three years at Brussels; then, for 
32 years, he was Archbishop of 
Perugia in Italy. In Brussels, he 
dealt with a liberal government 
which, in a predominantly Catholic 
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country, was striving mightily to 
deny and to impede the right of the 
Church to educate its youth. In 
Italy, too, he was confronted with 
a similar situation; a liberal govern- 
ment was in control of the country. 
While loudly proclaiming “a free 
Church in a free State,” these gov- 
ernments were in actual fact seek- 
ing to imprison religion within the 
confining walls of the churches. 

During the regime of Pope Pius 
IX, Cardinal Pecci did not see eye 
to eye with the policies of Cardinal 
Antonelli, who for 21 years was 
papal secretary of state. His ex- 
perience in Belgium, and his ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable unity of 
the Italian nation made him realize 
that the strength of the Catholic 
Church could not be entrusted to 
the weak military power of the 
papal states, nor to the unreliable 
game of international alliances. Rath- 
er its strength was to be found es- 
sentially and fundamentally in its 
organization, in the worldwide sup- 
port of its faithful, in the prestige 
of the papacy among all people, and 
above all, in the eternal promise of 
the Lord: “...and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it...” (Mt. 
16:18). 

For this reason, we can rightly 
say that Pope Leo XIII is the first 
of the modern Popes who, com- 
pletely detached from the care and 
trouble of temporal sovereignty, 
placed their position and mission at 
the sole service of the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind. Once dispossessed 
of the exercise of civil power, the 
papacy grew tremendously in world 
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importance and influence; in great 
part, this is due to Pope Leo XIII. 

To the accomplishment of his 
task, Pope Leo brought a wide and 
penetrating vision of the problems 
of his time in every sphere of hu- 
man activity and human behavior, 
a courageous determination to re- 
affirm traditional Catholic principles 
and doctrine, and the faculty for the 
prudent and tolerant application of 
these same principles to the con- 
tingencies of the historical moment. 

In the course of his pontificate, 
Leo XIII issued official pronounce- 
ments on a wide variety of topics— 
the Christian constitution of govern- 
ments, philosophy, Holy Scripture, 
industrial reforms, marriage, and, 
among others, the duties of citizens. 

One of the problems that engaged 
the interest of this distinguished 
churchman was human liberty. It 
was a timely topic, for, as we have 
seen, there was in his day a powerful 
movement throughout the world for 
what its proponents called liberalism 
—the doctrine that liberty consists in 
freedom from law, the doctrine that 
every man has the right to believe 
and to do what he pleases. 

Viewing such a notion of liberty 
as dangerous, both to individuals 
and to society, Leo XIII spoke out 
frequently on the subject of true 
liberty. His chief pronouncement on 
the subject is found in Libertas 
Praestantissimum (Liberty, the Most 
Excellent Good of Nature), which 
was promulgated on June 20, 1888. 


Nature of True Liberty 
In this authoritative message, the 
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Pope explained in scholarly fashion 
the precise nature of true liberty. 
At first sight, the concept he pro- 
poses may seem contrary to the idea 
of freedom. For he defines true hu- 
man liberty, not as freedom from 
law, but as adherence to law—fun- 
damentally, to the law of God. He 
tells us that “the eternal law of God 
is the sole standard and rule of hu- 
man liberty, not only in each indi- 
vidual man, but also in the com- 
munity and civil society which men 
constitute when united” (Libertas 
Praestantissimum). 


In other words, genuine freedom 
consists in conforming one’s belief 
and conduct to the infinite wisdom 
and infinite goodness of God. Simi- 
larly, in the civil sphere, true liberty 
consists, not in the ability to violate 


the laws of God or the just laws of 
the state, but in the right to obey 
them; for the authority of the hu- 
man legislator is derived from the 
law of God. 


Pope Leo XIII states this im- 
portant truth in these words: 


Therefore, the nature of human liber- 
ty, however it be considered, whether 
in individuals or in society, whether 
in those who command or in those 
who obey, supposes the necessity of 
obedience to some supreme and eternal 
law, which is no other than the au- 
pares of God, commanding good and 
forbidding evil. And so far from this 
most just authority of God over men 
diminishing or even destroying their 
liberty, it protects and perfects it, for 
the real perfection of all creatures is 
found in the prosecution and _attain- 
ment of their respective ends; but the 
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supreme end to which human liberty 
must aspire is God (op. cit.). 


Truly, this is a glorious and sub- 
lime concept of true liberty, so dif- 
ferent from the superficial notion 
that would make liberty license, im- 
munity from all restraint, in a word, 
the right to be lawless. The Pope 
stresses the principle that only those 
who recognize a Creator whose laws 
must be obeyed are truly free. 

Genuine liberty is a gift of God, 
and in return man must render Him 
love and service. How clearly was 
this perceived by the founding fa- 
thers of the United States when 
they incorporated into the Declara- 
tion of Independence—as a self-evi- 
dent truth—the memorable words: 
“All men... are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” When a person sincerely seeks 
what is true with his intellect and 
what is good with his will, he is 
striving to perfect himself in the 
proper way, for he is aiming at the 
end for which life has been given 
him, the attainment of God. 


On the contrary, to accept intel- 
lectually what is false or to will 
what is evil is not a manifestation 
of true liberty. If this takes place 
in good faith, there will indeed be 
no offense to Almighty God, the 
Creator; yet, an erroneous choice, 
even though honestly made, is some- 
thing unfortunate. But when the 
choice of what is false or evil is 
fully deliberate, then indeed is free- 
dom frustrated. In the words of 
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Jesus Christ: “Everyone who com- 
mits sin is a slave of sin” (John 8:34). 


It is especially deplorable when 
the rulers of a nation reject the no- 
tion of God’s law or act in defiance 
of any obligations they owe to the 
Creator. Under such a government, 
liberty is bound to die. This is sure- 
ly exemplified today by what is tak- 
ing place under Communist rule. 
Why the brutality, the crushing 
laws, the treatment of citizens as 
though they were but cogs in a 
machine? Simply and sadly, because 
those who rule are atheists, and con- 
sequently behold in their subjects 
mere animals, devoid of all rights 
save those their rulers will to grant 
them—rights which can be with- 
drawn at the mere whim of those 
same rulers. 


Wisely did Pope Leo XIII de- 
nounce such tyranny 70 years ago, 


long before totalitarian governments 
were established: 


The liberty of those who are in 
authority does not consist in the power 
to lay unreasonable and capricious com- 
mands upon their subjects, which 
would equally be criminal and would 
lead to the ruin of the commonwealth; 
but the binding force of human laws 
is this, that they are to be regarded 
as applications of the eternal law and 
incapable of sanctioning anything which 
is not contained in the eternal law, as 
in the principle of all law” (op. cit.). 


Sometimes, it is true, there ap- 
pears to be peace under a Commu- 
nist regime, but it is not a true 
peace. It springs from the helpless- 
ness of those who have been treated 
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so inhumanly by their dictators that 
they no longer have the courage or 
the will to fight for liberty. 


“Peace With Freedom” 


Recently, President Eisenhower 
made use of an appropriate expres- 
sion to describe the goal of the 
United States in the international 
order as distinct from the objective 
of Communist governments. The 
President declared that the aim of 
the United States is “peace with 
freedom.” And the tradition of the 
United States, manifested by the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, will permit us to enlarge 
this phrase to “peace with freedom 
based on God’s law.” 


In the United States, freedom has 
been justly regarded as the basic 
principle of the nation’s life. This 
is not to say that the citizens of this 
country in general consider them- 
selves at liberty to speak or act as 
they please, or to disobey the laws 
of the land as often as they can 
evade punishment. 


Rather, the doctrine on liberty as 
outlined by Pope Leo XIII has been 
put into practice in the United 
States from the very beginning. 


“Liberty under God” is an axiom 
that signifies American freedom as 
most Americans understand it. To 
this sympathetic observer, it appears 
that Americans recognize that obedi- 
ence to the laws of the Creator is 
essential for true liberty; they ack- 
nowledge that those who hold posts 
of civil authority represent God 
Himself, in accordance with the 
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words of St. Paul: “There exists no 
authority except from God, and 
those who exist have been appointed 
by God” (Rom. 13:1). And as long 
as this understanding of true liberty 
prevails, America will justly be ac- 
claimed as “the land of the free.” 

It is disturbing, however, to rea- 
lize that there are today some who 
seem bent on destroying true liberty 
—either the liberty of individual citi- 
zens by inducing them to violate 
God’s law through salacious writ- 
ings, obscene shows, the bad ex- 
ample of loose manners, or the liber- 
ty of individual nations through dis- 
honesty in political life or even sub- 
versive activities against established 
freedom-loving governments—and all 
this in the name of liberty! 


Entirely appropriate to such per- 
sons are the words of Pope Leo XIII 
regarding the so-called liberals of his 
day: “They deny the existence of 
any divine authority to which obedi- 
ence is due, and proclaim that every 
man is the law to himself” (op. cit.). 
And the Pope goes on to point out 
that whenever such an attitude pre- 
dominates, discord and tyranny in- 
evitably follow. 


Religious Freedom 


In regard to freedom as applied 
to religious belief and worship, Pope 
Leo held consistently with his teach- 
ing on liberty in general, that true 
liberty is exercised only when a per- 
son accepts and practices what is 
true about God and His law, ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason 
and divine revelation. 

This does not mean, however, 
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that either the Catholic Church or a 
Catholic state may use any coercive 
measures to induce non-Catholics to 
become Catholics. In his Encyclical 
on the Christian Constitution of 
States, Pope Leo XIII stated em- 
phatically: “The Church is wont to 
take earnest heed that no one shall 
be forced to embrace the Catholic 
faith against his will, for, as St. 
Augustine wisely reminds us, “Man 
cannot believe otherwise than of his 
own free will’” (Immortale Dei). 

More recently, Pope Pius XII re- 
peated this same doctrine: “There- 
fore, whenever it happens, despite 
the invariable teaching of this Apos- 
tolic See, that anyone against his 
will is compelled to embrace the 
Catholic Faith, Our sense of duty 
demands that We condemn the act” 
(Mystici Corporis). 

Pope Leo XIII repeated with 
great clarity and firmness that only 
in the Catholic Church is to be 
found the full measure of religious 
truth and the divinely prescribed 
form of worship: 


Civil society must acknowledge God 
as its founder and parent, must 
obey and reverence His power and au- 
thority. Justice therefore forbids, and 
reason itself forbids, the state to be 
godless, or to adopt a line of action 
which would end in godlessness—name- 
ly equal rights and privileges. Since, 
and to bestow upon them promiscuous- 
ly equal rights and pee Since 
then, the profession of one religion is 
necessary in the state, that religion 
must be professed which alone is true, 
and which can be recognized without 
difficulty, especially in Catholic states, 
because the marks of truth are, as it 
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were, engraven upon it. This religion, 
therefore, the rulers of the state must 
preserve and protect if they would pro- 
vide—as they should—with prudence 
and usefulness for the gi of the 

i ) 


community (Libertas Praestanti ) 





This quotation is often repeated 
to prove that the Catholic Church 
expects the state to be intolerant of 
religions other than the Catholic. 

Those who argue along this line, 
however, usually fail to quote these 
words of the same Pope Leo XIII: 


The Church, indeed, deems it un- 
lawful to place the various forms of 
divine worship on the same footing as 
the true religion, but does not, on that 
account, condemn those rulers who, for 
the sake of procuring some great good, 
or of hindering some great evil, allow 
patiently custom or usage to be a kind 
of sanction for each kind of religion 
having its place in the state (Immortale 
Dei). 


Pope Pius XII developed the same 
idea with even greater clarity in his 
address to the Union of Italian Cath- 
olic Jurists on December 6, 1953: 


The affirmation: Religious and moral 
error must be impeded when it is pos- 
sible, because toleration of them in 
itself is immoral, is not valid ab- 
solutely and unconditionally. God has 
not given even to human authority such 
an absolute and universal command in 
matters of faith and morality. Such a 
command is unknown to the common 
convictions of mankind, to Christian 
conscience, to the sources of Revela- 
tion and to the practice of the Church. 
. . . The duty of repressing moral and 
religious error cannot, therefore, be an 
ultimate norm of action. It must be 
subordinate to higher and more general 
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norms, which in some circumstances 
permit, and even perhaps seem to in- 
dicate as the better policy, toleration of 
error in order to promote a greater 
good (Ci Riesce). 


Church and State 


Later on, in the same address, 
Pope Pius says: “The concordats are 
for her [the Catholic Church] an 
expression of the collaboration be- 
tween the Church and the State.” 
And then the same Pontiff adds the 
following significant words: “In prin- 
ciple, that is, in theory, she [the 
Catholic Church] cannot approve 
complete separation of the two pow- 
ers” (op. cit.). But, in practice, the 
Church will not interfere, and has 
not interfered, in local situations 
where the separation between 
Church and State may be considered 
the greater and more general good. 

In considering freedom as applied 
to religious belief and worship, it is 
well to remind ourselves that the 
very concept of complete separation 
between Church and State is a rela- 
tively modern idea. Even some of 
the largest Protestant denominations 
were born out of a stricter and more 
nationalistic interpretation of a close 
relationship between religion and 
the civil power. 

In the practical field of relations 
with civil powers, the Catholic 
Church shows, with reciprocal inter- 
national agreements called concor- 
dats, a considerable variety of pro- 
visions in particular questions, de- 
pending on local traditions, customs 
and practices. In fact, it is extremely 


difficult to define the neat line of 
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demarcation between the domain of 
the Church and that of the State. 
Actually, even in some traditionally 
and predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries, no preferential juridical rec- 
ognition is granted to the Catholic 
Church. 

As far as the United States is 
concerned, I feel that it is a true 
interpretation of the feelings of the 
Hierarchy and of American Catho- 
lics in general to say that they are 
well satisfied with their Constitu- 
tion and pleased with the funda- 
mental freedom enjoyed by their 
Church; in fact, they believe that 
this freedom is to a large extent re- 
sponsible for the expansion and con- 
solidation of the Church in this great 
country. Whether they remain a 
minority or become a majority, I am 
sure that American Catholics will 
not jeopardize their cherished re- 
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Keeping the Record Straight 


The Catholic Church has no desire to see the population increase 
in some irresponsible manner. It is not in the business of counting 
heads for its own aggrandizement. Its only purpose is to safeguard 
the nature and meaning of the marriage contract and to defend the 
natural law. It is the natural law, not some ecclesiastical decree in 
accordance with our convictions, which prohibits the exercise of a hu- 
man function when its primary purpose is willfully frustrated by 
artificial means. The Catholic Church holds that marriage rights must 
be exercised with responsibility, and that to defeat their purpose by 
unnatural interference is a sin against God, the Author of Nature. 
—From an address by Most Rev. Karu 
Cincinnati, at a dinner for the Men of Milford, January 8, 1960. 
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ligious freedom in exchange for a 
privileged position. 

Thus, in brief, we have considered 
the teaching on the important sub- 
ject of human liberty propounded 
by one of the great popes of the 
Catholic Church, who was known 
as “Lumen de Caelo”—“Light from 
Heaven.” His message, as we have 
seen, was not contingent on the 
particular time in which he lived. 
It was the logical conclusion from 
fundamental truths of reason and 
faith, applicable to every generation. 
If we would ask an understanding 
of the true nature of liberty, a sub- 
ject so pertinent to the events of the 
present-day world, we can find no 
better guide than the brilliant Ro- 
man Pontiff who contributed so 
much to the progress of mankind 
in the fields of religion, culture and 
science, Leo XIII. 





J. AttEer, Archbishop of 
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New Trends 


The Holy See itself has pro- 
vided the impetus to a new 
movement in Scripture Stud- 
ies. As a result scholars have 
made great strides in discov- 
ering the literal meaning of 
the Bible. 


in Scriptural Interpretation* 


Rosert W. GLeason, S.J. 


Chairman, Department of Theology 


Fordham University 


LMOST everyone is aware today 
A that certain new trends in the 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture 
have made their appearance in the 
last decade. Sometimes this realiza- 
tion comes with a shock, as when 
one hears it casually mentioned that 
the Magi-Story of the Infancy Gos- 
pel is “just a legend” or that Jonas 
and the big fish, Esther and Judith 
are only pious “fables.” It can be 
rather confusing to the ordinary man 
to have such comments tossed at 
him suddenly. And so this article 
will try to outline some of the new 


currents of thought among Catholic 
Scripture scholars and sketch in a 
background to these currents. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries 
Catholic Biblical science had been 
outstanding. But the 18th and 19th 
centuries witnessed a great decline. 
Catholic scholars were largely on the 
defensive and often mistook anti- 
quated positions in Biblical scholar- 
ship for “orthodoxy.” 

It was the genius of Pius XII that 
put an end to the slumber and gave 
sharp impetus to the Catholic Bibli- 
cal scholar. With the publication in 


*Reprinted with permission from Fordham, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y., 


Winter 1960. 
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1943 of Divino Afflante Spiritu, the 
late Pontiff gave the principal direc- 
tives and the encouragement for a 
much-needed revival of Biblical 
studies. External circumstances also 
favored the revival. Archeology and 
the research into ancient Near East 
cultures witnessed an enormous de- 
velopment and brought to light new 
documents, movements and cultural 
knowledge. The Bible no longer ap- 
peared as a solitary document sur- 
rounded by darkness. It could be 
fitted into Near Eastern culture and 
literature and consequently better 
understood. All these new discov- 
eries—and the recent one of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls—threw light on the 
literary and religious peculiarities of 
the Bible. 

Pope Pius pointed out the road to 
increased knowledge of Sacred Scrip- 
ture by giving two important norms 
for interpreting the Bible: 1) The 
supreme law of interpretation is to 
discover what the writer meant to 
say and this does not, needless to 
say, appear on first reading. One 
must study the inspired author’s cul- 
ture, background and sources, the 
Oriental mentality which dominated 
him and, above all, the “literary 
form” in which he chooses to express 
his thought; 2) one must be aware 
that very few texts had their mean- 
ing authoritatively declared by the 
Church and so the scholar has great 
freedom and need not be bound by 
pseudo-tradition. Perhaps the most 
revolutionary point stressed by the 
Pope was the sanction of “literary 
forms.” We are used to consider the 
Bible, the New Testament particu- 
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larly, as “history” and so it is, but 
this does not exclude the use of 
other literary forms in the Bible— 
poetry, legend, etc. 


Use of Forms 


It is generally admitted by Catho- 
lic Scripture scholars today that the 
Bible contains many different “liter- 
ary forms”—none of which contradict 
the veracity or sanctity of the in- 
spired author. Moreover, each liter- 
ary form has its own type of truth— 
the truth of didactic poetry is not 
the truth of modern critical history. 
For example, the book of Jonas is 
often considered today to be an ex- 
ample of didactic fiction. The author 
uses his fictional account to show 
that God does not make good His 
threats when a city repents. Aside 
from the number of historical im- 
probabilities in the story, Biblical 
and secular history are strangely 
silent on the subject of Nineveh’s 
conversion. Hence the episode is 
judged to be didactic fiction rather 
than history. 

Other literary genres appear also. 
The Canticle of Canticles is at times 
described by scholars as an allegory. 
The book of Paralipomenon makes 
use of documents with such freedom 
that it seems to be a moral instruc- 
tion more or less based on historical 
fact rather than what we would call 
history today. The first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis might be called 
“symbolic history,” a popular ac- 
count of the beginning of the hu- 
man race. It is religious history and 
facts are used from a religious point 
of view. There is much that is sym- 
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bolical rather than literal. We can 
admit that, about a core of historical 
truth, some traces of legends have 
grown. Certain details in the story 
must be held as literally “true” in 
our modern Western sense of truth. 
Others need not be taken literally. 
Sometimes, too, we find fables in 
the Bible, e.g., Judith 9,8,15. Poetry 
and prophecy occur and historical 
fiction or romance, such as the books 
of Esther or Tobias. In the latter 
genre the author selects certain his- 
torical facts and adds a fictional 
dressing to help him in his purpose, 
somewhat as a _ historical novelist 
treats history today. Parables occur 
often. We are used to these in the 
mouth of Our Lord. 


The Living Truth 


We must recall, too, that the an- 
cient East’s idea of history is not 
identical with our modern Western 
idea of history. At times Sacred 
Scripture makes use of “epic his- 
tory,’ a form of history in which 
imaginary events and characters are 
used by the author to express his 
purpose and to adapt the historical 
facts to the authors purpose. Per- 
haps the description of the plagues 
in Egypt was added to the facts 
by the author to emphasize the re- 
ligious message in Wisdom 16,19. In 
religious history the ancient Eastern 
author feels quite free to modify 
facts. The crossing of the Red Sea, 
the description of the fall of Jericho, 
the Exodus description of Israel's 
escape from Pharaoh may also be 
included as types of “epic history.” 
Also at times events and speeches 


are invented in order to produce 
an edifying story. Each literary form 
must be studied carefully to discover 
the type of truth it embodies. Proph- 
ecy, for example, may often prove 
very confusing to the modern West- 
ern man. The reason for this is the 
prophet’s habit of telescoping events 
of future and present into one so 
that they seem to lack perspective. 
The time element here is not to be 
taken literally. Even the strictest 
concept of ancient history in fact 
allows much more freedom than 
modern critical history would allow. 


New Testament History 


The New Testament, too, while it 
is history, containing no error, and 
wholly truthful by Western stand- 
ards, has employed different liter- 
ary forms. For example, the story of 
the Magi is at times classified as one 
of those popular traditions or stories, 
common in the ancient East. Pos- 
sibly, too, the two accounts of Judas’ 
death belong to the “story” category. 
In Matthew 27:51-53, we may have 
another example of the same thing 
in the strange happenings which are 
described as occurring at Jesus’ 
death, when many of the dead arose 
and entered the city. At times, too, 
in the New Testament it may be 
that internal experiences are pre- 
sented as though external. Could the 
angels’ appearances to Mary, to 
Joseph and to Zachary be classified 
thus? Some incline to think so. There 
are also Catholic scholars today who 
willingly entertain the hypothesis 
that the voice heard at Jesus’ Bap- 
tism is an example of the exterioriza- 
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tion of His interior experience. The 
temptations of Jesus in the desert 
are put in the same category by 
some Catholic scholars while others 
maintain a more “literal” explana- 
tion. 

In like manner, the differing gene- 
alogies of Matthew and Luke may 
be better understood if we realize 
that the genealogy is not an attempt 
at Western history, but essentiall 
an artist’s rendition of events, wi 
selection and emphasis added. Nei- 
ther Matthew nor Luke intended 
to give an exhaustive list of Jesus’ 
family tree. Since their purpose is 
essentially religious, this must be 
taken into account in evaluating 
their witness, otherwise we can be 
misled. We must always try to dis- 
cover exactly what the author in- 
tended to say. 


Determination of Genres 


So the modern Catholic Scripture 
scholar is aware that his work is 
much more difficult than scriptural 
work in another century. Pius XII 
has pointed out that literary forms 
or genres can be determined only 
after a very careful study of the 
ancient literature of the East and 
the companion sciences of ethnology, 
history, psychology and archeology. 
If scholars unanimously accept a 
book as belonging to a certain genre, 
this is a good indication for the lay- 
man to follow although, of course, 
the Church has the decisive word. 
However, this is small comfort in- 
deed, since unanimity is rare among 
experts in any field, and the Church 
rarely pronounces on the literary 
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form in the Bible. (She has ex- 
— her mind concerning the 
rst eleven chapters of Genesis on 
two occasions. The Biblical Com- 
mission in 1909 pointed out a cer- 
tain number of facts which must be 
held, while admitting that not all 
details in the chapters are to be 
taken literally. In its letter to Cardi- 
nal Suhard in 1948 the Biblical 
Commission further admitted that 
not all questions raised by these 
chapters can be solved at the pres- 
ent moment). 

Whereas in 1905 the Biblical 
Commission was very wary about 
allowing the use of literary genres 
to interpret the Bible, Pius XII did 
not hesitate to approve their use, 
provided, of course, that they do not 
conflict with the veracity or sanctity 
of the sacred author. Erotic poetry, 
pure myth would be excluded from 
the Bible. Recent German-Protestant 
Scripture scholarship has too often 
tended to place popular accounts on 
the same level as myth. Myth there 
may be in the Genesis account, but 
history is there also and we may not 
consider the whole account as myth. 

This focuses for us the problem 
of the truth of the Scriptures. Scrip- 
ture is inspired by God and God is, 
in some sense, the author of the 
Sacred Books. So also is the human 
author. To avoid misconception one 
should be aware that the Semitic 
concept of “author” was perhaps 
closer to what we would call “pa- 
tron” today. Nor is the human author 
a mere secretary. 

Scripture is inerrant, it does not 
contain error, untruth, or falsity. 
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But we must reflect a little on the 
meaning of truth applied to Sacred 
Scripture. The type of truth of any 
particular book of Sacred Scripture 
depends largely on the purpose of 
the sacred writer and the purpose 
will be largely determined by the 
literary form used. Each literary 
genre has its own type of truth. The 
truth of poetry, of legend, of his- 
torical fiction, of eyewitness account, 
of strict ancient history are not all 
the same type of truth. An author 
can adopt an artificial way of speak- 
ing, e.g., tell a story, without the 
intention of being taken literally. 
Moreover, the author does not al- 
ways affirm things with the same 
degree of certainty and this too 
should be considered in evaluating 
truth. The choice of a literary form 
often indicates the degree to which 
an author is affirming a statement 
as true. 


Usually it is not easy to determine 
the genre of a particular book and 
long research is required before any 
decision can be made. At times the 
Scripture scholar has to compare 
the Bible book with profane litera- 
ture of the same type and period. 
For example, the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis contain a popular 
account of ihe beginning of the hu- 
man race but similar, non-inspired 
accounts can be discovered among 
many of the neighboring Near East- 
ern peoples and Mesopotamia par- 
ticularly. Comparison of these with 
the scriptural account reveals simi- 
larities and profound differences and 
is helpful in locating the literary 
form. Another helpful method is the 
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method of parallelism. Later books 
of the Bible which frequently quote 
earlier books may fall into the same 
genre as the earlier, and give a clue 
to the type of truth employed in 
the later books. 

One must always recall also that 
the Semitic concept of truth itself is 
not identical with the modern West- 
ern concept. It has rightly been 
pointed out that to the ancient 
Semitic people truth was less a con- 
formity of mind and object than a 
happening, an event between two 
persons. Truth has a highly existen- 
tial implication in Semitic thought. 
It is something experienced, lived. 
The primary purpose of the inspired 
writers was not to indoctrinate their 
leaders with a series of propositions 
but to bring them into a living en- 
counter with the living God. Not 
only does the Bible contain nothing 
but truth in our modern sense, but 
it also contains the record of the 
inspired writers’ effort to attract and 
win men to God, encourage them to 
live for God. The Bible records the 
dialogue between God and the in- 
spired author and hence involves 
personal testimony and witness on 
the part of the hagiographer. 

We should not be surprised then 
to find “interpretation” of fact or the 
sacred writers’ own beliefs put down 
in the Old or New Testament. These 
interpretations or theological reflec- 
tions are inspired and truthful. 

This last point may seem some- 
what shocking to those brought up 
in a 19th century type of apologetics 
accustomed to insist that the New 
Testament presents us with the very 
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words uttered by Christ. Often, of 
course, it does. Often, too, it is an 
eyewitnesses’s utterly factual account 
of what transpired. But at times the 
New Testament offers an interpreta- 
tion as well as an account of the 
historical events. For the New Testa- 
ment is essentially symbolic reli- 
gious history and reflects the faith 
and theology of the writer as well 
as the naked facts of “history.” Fully 
to appreciate the salvation history 
that the Gospels recount demands 
the virtue of faith as well as his- 
torical criticism. 


It is generally admitted by Cath- 
olic scholars today that the Gospels 
are the product of the primitive 
apostolic Church. The Gospels of 
John and Matthew, as we have them 
today, are not necessarily written or 
dictated by John or Matthew, nor 
is Hebrews written by Paul. But 
they are inspired writings, infallibly 
true and the picture they give us of 
Christ is historical, factual. We do 
not have to peel away any “myths” 
to arrive at the “historical Jesus” as 
18th century literal criticism tried 
to do. Based upon the kerugma or 
primitive apostolic preaching, the 
Gospels were written to give the 
Christian a more theological grasp 
of his faith and of the salvation 
history they recount. A careful study 
of each Gospel will reveal that each 
contains personal theological em- 
phases and these must be studied 
carefully to discover the author's in- 
tent and meaning. 

Whereas a score of years ago 
Catholic scholars were very wary of 
what is called “form-criticism,” to- 
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day they are willing to make a pru- 
dent use of this to discover the 
literal meaning of the Gospels. 
Form-criticism attempts to trace the 
evolution .of the literary forms 
through which the history of Christ's 
salvific work was preserved in the 
primitive Christian community. It 
grants a larger role to the primitive 
Christian community in the forma- 
tion of the Gospels than did 19th 
century scholarship. 


To non-professionals in Scripture 
it may seem as though some of the 
recent advances are in startling con- 
trast to the opinions which prevailed 
before. But we must always remem- 
ber that it is the Holy See itself 
which has provided the impetus to 
this movement and which controls it 
with its directives. The Church is 
allowing her scholars more freedom 
in using the findings of modern 
studies. Pope Pius XII has reminded 
us that Scripture scholars who devote 
themselves to rather complex ques- 
tions should be judged with fairness 
and charity. He asks that other 
Catholics avoid that imprudent zeal 
which thinks it must attack or hold 
in suspicion anything that is new. 
Of course, not every solution that is 
— at the moment will prove 

nal; much testing and study and 
cooperative research will be needed 
and, in some cases, even the expert 
must resign himself to the fact that 
at present he cannot discover what 
a particular text literally says. But 
the new movement has so far made 
great strides in uncovering the literal 
message of the Sacred Book. This all 
Catholics welcome. 
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Mass Media 
and Family Life’ 


DonaLp McDoNALD 
Editor, MARQUETTE MAGAZINE 


E ALL know, or think we 

know, a great deal about mass 
communications—the press, radio, 
television, motion pictures. We are 
exposed to at least some of these 
media every day of the year. 

And we all know a good deal 
about families and family life. 

But what do we really know about 
the effect of mass communications 
media on family life, or on the hu- 
man person? Can we measure with 
any degree of accuracy the effect or 
impact on a family that exposes 
itself to, say, three hours of televi- 


Parents, teachers and moral- 
ists still have the primary re- 
sponsibility for their actions 
and for guiding those of 
their children. They must be 
willing to suffer the “morti- 
fication of saying ‘no’ to 
trash.” 


sion a day for one year, or three 
years, or five years? 

The truth is, of course, that we 
cannot measure with scientific ac- 
curacy, the effect of mass communi- 
cations on the person or the family. 
For one thing, the person and the 
family are influenced by many 
things, and mass communications is 
only one of them. It would be quite 
impossible to sort out and match the 
right causes with the right effects 
and to affirm the results with any 
degree of confidence. 

Then can anything knowledgeable 
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or useful be said about the relation- 
ship of mass communications and 
family life? I think there can. 

It seems to me that the wisest, 
most promising approach to the mat- 
ter is, first, to take a hard, analytical 
look at the mass communications 
media. The look must be analytical. 
A thing will not yield its relevance 
to one who simply looks at it. One 
must look at it analytically, diagnos- 
tically, so to speak. And one must 
reflect and ponder and relate and 
perhaps even discuss a thing with 
others before one can say, not sim- 
ply that he knows the thing, but 
that he understands it, he sees why 
it is the way it is, he sees its essen- 
tial causal forces at work, he sees 
the possibilities of its internal and 
external development; and he sees, 
too, the practical obstacles to that 
development. 

From an analytically derived 
knowledge and understanding of the 
mass communications media, we can 
form some judgments about its prob- 
able effect on the human person and 
the family in our society. I doubt 
whether any of us can go beyond 
probability when speaking of effects 
in this context. If sociologists and 
anthropologists have detected a sig- 
nificant change in the behavior pat- 
tern of American families in, say, 
the ten years we have had television, 
I have not seen any report of their 
findings. But probabilities are not 
to be dismissed. A great amount, 
perhaps the major share, of human 
action is based in part on probabili- 
ties. 

Finally, if we care to bring our 
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thinking to issue, we might look at 
some of the possibilities wherein 
mass communications can be made 
to serve more effectively the human 
person and family life. And we can 
examine: the possibilities of attenu- 
ating or neutralizing some of the 
more pernicious aspects that may 
exist in the mass communications 
media, while encouraging and _bol- 
stering their salutary influences. 


Analyzing TV 


In order to keep this material 
manageable and because in fact it 
is the most pervasive mass commu- 
nication medium in the United States 
today, I think the analysis of mass 
communications should center large- 
ly on one of its media, television. 
Something can be said later, per- 
haps, about other media—the press, 
radio, films—because by no means 
is the influence of these latter media 
negligible. 

The fact is that 44.5 million homes 
in the United States today have at 
least one television receiver; that is, 
six out of every seven homes have 
television. And merchants and manu- 
facturers last year spent a total of 
$1.3 billion to advertise their wares 
on television, a statistic that will 
gain immensely more meaning as 
we examine the television industry. 

Estimates of the average viewing 
time vary from three to four hours 
a day (the most recent survey finds 
that pre-teenage children, for exam- 
ple, spend about twenty-two hours 
a week in front of the television 
screen). This should be compared 
to the approximately twenty minutes 
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a day the American adult spends 
with his newspaper. 

Now the best analysis of televi- 
sion I have seen is in the book, The 
Image Industries, by William Lynch, 
S.J. I do not intend to quote volumi- 
nously from it, but I do suggest that 
it is basic to any understanding of 
television. Father Lynch has not 
said the last word, even all the nec- 
essary words, on television, as he 
himself acknowledges. But what he 
does say is extremely important. 

He finds four things fundamental- 
ly wrong with television. First, he 
finds an almost total substitution of 
fantasy for reality. He says that, of 
course, we must have our dreams 
and our games and our sentimen- 
tality, but that “our culture must 
be sufficiently rugged and real to 
allow us these luxuries,” and we 
must always be able to know “when 
we are sentimentalizing, when we 
are playing, when we are dreaming.” 

Second, Father Lynch finds what 
he calls “flatness” in virtually all of 
television and motion pictures, the 
constant attack on human sensibility, 
the constant “unblushing reduction 
of art to the level of entertainment.” 
Again, while we all need some en- 
tertainment, passive and _ palliative, 
none of us, says Father Lynch, 
“wants consciously to base his life 
on the idea of the palliative. The pre- 
dominance of entertainment would 
mean that there are a multitude of 
painful forces in man which are 
working in him unresolved and are 
here being eased by palliatives.” His 
distinction between art and enter- 
tainment—both in the engagement 
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and identification of personality—is 
important. 

Third, he finds “fixation,” which 
is a “chaining or riveting of both the 
mind and the imagination to any 
one focal point.” Fixation, he says, 
flows from “seduction” and its result 
is a frustration of freedom, for 
“whatever reduces the imagination 
to a single point, takes away its free- 
dom, its ability to move.” The fixa- 
tion might be one on sex—that seems 
to be the type that usually comes to 
mind when we use the word. But 
it can be on anything—it can be 
Mickey Spillane’s savagery and bru- 
tality; it can be the endlessly repet- 
itive close-up camera shot; it can be 
a rhetorical or propagandistic mo- 
tivation. 

Finally, Father Lynch sees what 
he calls “the magnificent imagina- 
tion” as the fourth great defect in 
films and television. This is the leap- 
ing “too quickly to the splendid, the 
spectacular, the dream, the magnif- 
icent, skipping in the process all 
those intermediate realities of man 
and nature which might give some 
support to our leaping.” And the 
most obvious illustration of this de- 
fect is what he calls “the spirituality 
of the huge.” This cult of the enor- 
mous is usually produced by what 
are called the “big idea men” in tele- 
vision and motion pictures. While 
he has no objection against “think- 
ing big,” says Father Lynch, “the 
real issue is whether the idea is arti- 
ficial or human.” Again, we must 
distinguish between art and artists 
on the one hand and entertainers 
on the other. 
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Father Lynch’s analysis is, I think, 
unarguable. The trouble with mo- 
tion pictures and television, he seems 
to be saying, is that these industries 
are contemptuous of the human per- 
son, of man and of his sensitive 
capacities and of the things he re- 
quires. 


Contempt of the Viewer 


But let us push this a bit further. 
Is it simply contempt? Or is there 
another force at work here? It seems 
to me that the very nature of the 
television structure in this country 
encourages it to act in a way that 
would lead it to become contemp- 
tuous of man if it were not con- 
temptuous of him from the begin- 
ning. Television is a commercial en- 
terprise and, while it is possible to 
be commercial and not contemp- 
tuous, the unique structure of tele- 
vision, its enormous production costs 
and consequent emphasis on “mass 
audience,” coupled with the unfor- 
tunate practice whereby the net- 
works have permitted the advertiser 
to use not only the channels to sell 
services and products, but also to 
determine the nature of the pro- 
grams, all of these factors seem to 
have exerted an irresistible influence 
on the television industry in the 
direction of contempt for the viewer- 
buyer-consumer on the other end of 
the communication channel. 

It is this commercialism that Fa- 
ther Lynch, I think, to a great ex- 
tent overlooks in his analysis of tele- 
vision. There are—and there have 
been—some sensitive, intelligent 
writers, actors and producers in tele- 
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vision—men and women who would 
like to raise the level of television 
from mere palliative entertainment 
to that of genuine art but who sim- 
ply may not offend the sensibilities 
or ignore the myriad taboos of the 
bill-paying sponsor. I do not suggest 
that State-owned and controlled tele- 
vision is the way to burn off the fog 
of mediocrity that has settled on 
television. I do suggest, though, that 
the commercial nature of American 
television is intimately connected 
with the mediocrity of its program- 
ing and that we will not change 
the latter (even with Father Lynch's 
“creative theologians”) until there is 
some significant change in the for- 
mer. In television’s present form, its 
commercial exigency and orientation 
can be ignored only at the economic 
peril (or at least substantial sacri- 
fice) of those who own stations and 
networks. 


Information or Entertainment? 


Father Lynch was concerned in 
his book mainly with the entertain- 
ment side of television. What can be 
said of the informational function of 
television? The picture is somewhat 
brighter here but nowhere near bril- 
liant. How can we forget the mag- 
nificent job that the television net- 
works did during the election and 
coronation of Pope John XXIII a 
year ago? More recently we had 
reason to be grateful for the cover- 
age of Premier Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States. Soon we shall 
again witness the selection of the 
two major candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I regret, 
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though, to note that every four years 
the Republican and Democratic 
Party conventions seem to be losing 
more and more of their political 
character, the specific identification 
as a vital political process, and are 
taking on more and more the nature 
of a show-business production, con- 
forming to television’s demands for 
slick showmanship, punctuality, va- 
riety and mobility. One of our larg- 
est advertising agencies was retained 
by the Republican Party during the 
1952 and 1956 conventions and the 
results were particularly evident in 
the hoked-up atmosphere in San 
Francisco. One has the uneasy feel- 
ing that both conventions in 1960, 
or perhaps by 1964, will not really 
occur; they will be staged. 

But what of the news and docu- 
mentary aspects of television’s in- 
formational function? Here I would 
recommend the reading of two tran- 
scriptions of television programs pro- 
duced and paid for last year by the 
Fund for the Republic. The pro- 
grams were part of a series on the 
problems and performances of the 
press and television. They were in- 
terviews by Louis Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Fellowships at Harvard. 
One was an interview with Edward 
R. Murrow on the general topic 
“The Responsibilities of Television.” 
The other was with Eric Sevareid 
and Martin Agronsky on the topic 
“The Television News Commenta- 
tor.” 

Mr. Murrow summed up that 
now-famous speech he made in Chi- 
cago to television executives. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “this country is in 


grave and perhaps mortal danger, 
and [yet] to a large extent, during 
the hours between eight and eleven 
in the evening, the television audi- 
ence is being fed a diet that tends 
to cause it to be indifferent, that 
tends to insulate it from the realities 
of the world in which it lives . . . I 
have nothing against Westerns or 
quiz shows . . . [but] during peak 
listening times there should be more 
attention to serious subjects . .. 

“Most of the meaningful program- 
ing,” said Mr. Murrow, “is done in 
what has come to be called the in- 
tellectual ghetto on Sunday after- 
noon. This is a time when many 
people find it inconvenient to view 
television . . . It is when the children 
are at home. In addition, there is 
very little done in the area of search- 
ing examinations of our foreign 
policy, very little in the way of a 
critical examination of the state of 
education in this country. In short, 
very little is done to use television 
as a mirror to hold behind the 
events of the day.” 

Mr. Murrow also acknowledged 
that the splendid news-gathering 
and news-interpreting team he had 
assembled in world capitals, begin- 
ning with the Second World War, 
simply “is not being utilized as well 
as it might be.” A couple of minutes 
from Schoenbrun in Paris, or a min- 
ute from Kendrick in London, cer- 
tainly, he said, does not properly 
exploit the talents of these men and 
serves very little purpose so far as 
the viewer or listener is concerned. 

With regard to radio, he said: “I 
would like to see [it] deal more with 
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ideals than it does now, less with 
the five-minute capsuled headlines, 
more with biography, more with ver- 
bal profiles, obviously much more 
foreign reporting in depth.” 

At one point in the Sevareid- 
Agronsky interview, Eric Sevareid 
said: “Courage of controversy, cour- 
age of innovation in the realm of 
ideas goes in inverse ratio to the size 
of the establishment. The investment 
in any given item produced . . . is so 
enormous that [the producers] must 
find a great denominator in terms 
of audience, whether it is the lowest 
common denominator or not. The 
risk is too great.” 

Both Agronsky and Sevareid 
agreed that the five-minutes-of- 
news-on-the-hour is, as they said, 
“not really news.” Sevareid guessed 
that the fifteen minute network 
news program every evening, with 
its two or three minutes from Wash- 
ington, was unsuccessful “in terms 
of content and in giving people un- 
derstanding.” 

This, I would say, is a rather 
severe indictment of television. And 
it comes from three of the most re- 
spected men in that medium, two 
of whom—perhaps understandably 
now in the light of these quotations 
—are not very active in television 
today. 

Until now, I have said nothing 
about rigged quiz shows and the 
preponderance of Western and crime 
shows on television. Perhaps little 
needs to be said. Perhaps both of 
these dreadful phenomena can be 
accounted for by what has already 
been noted—the industry’s contempt 
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for the viewer and the commercial 
exigencies of the structure. 

Last July, C. Terence Clyne, 
the McCann-Erickson advertising 
agency’s vice-president in charge of 
television and radio, testified at a 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion hearing that the television in- 
dustry had, as he said, “failed miser- 
ably” in the 1958-59 season so far 
as the quality of its programing was 
concerned. He promised better en- 
tertainment in the 1959-1960 season 
on the strength of the increase in 
the number of hour-long programs, 
a. change which, of course, does not 
come anywhere near the heart of the 
matter, as the present miserable fare 
of the current season abundantly 
attests. 


TV’s Public Image 


The lack of critical objectivity, 
the lack of healthy introspection in 
the television industry is one of the 
real obstacles to its improvement. 
Last summer, the three major net- 
works announced that they had set 
up a joint fund of several hundred 
thousand dollars for the purpose of 
creating a favorable public image 
of itself. The industry said that the 
public today thinks of television in 
terms of “mediocrity.” To the tele- 
vision industry, but to no one else, 
I think, the blame for this public 
image of television rests on the pub- 
lic, not on the industry. 

I, for one, could be a good deal 
more sanguine about the future of 
television and the arts in this coun- 
try if, confronted by this public im- 
age of itself, the network and station 
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owners and managers would have 
both the humility and the courage 
to admit, not that television is me- 
diocre, but that there is a possibility 
that television is mediocre. Instead 
of admitting this possibility, the in- 
dustry decides to make the public 
change its mind, or its image. The 
first step in this image-changing 
campaign is the hiring of a televi- 
sion “answer man.” Predictably 
enough, he turns out to be a vice- 
president from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Louis Hausman, 
who signed a three-year contract at 
$40,000 a year. His job: to answer 
what the industry calls the “detrac- 
tors of television.” 

This is all very reminiscent of the 
experience of the late Bernard De 
Voto, as he related it in Harper's 
Magazine. Mr. DeVoto wrote a 
trenchant piece about the poor ser- 
vice he had been getting from the 
commercial airlines in this country 
and ended the article with the ob- 
servation that instead of spending 
some money to improve its admit- 
tedly poor service, the airline indus- 
try had allocated a sizeable boost in 
its advertising budget to convince 
the public that its poor service was 
really good. 

Television’s obstinate refusal to 
admit the possibility of blemishes 
was detailed in a column by Robert 
Lewis Shayon in The Saturday Re- 
view last May. Mr. Shayon relates 
that Dr. Edward B. Benedict of the 
Harvard Medical School and a mem- 
ber of the National Association for 
Better Radio and Television, had 
complained to RCA president, Rob- 
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ert Sarnoff, about an installment in 
the Cimarron City series. The in- 
stallment, “Terror Town,” was, said 
Dr. Benedict, a “sick and unhealthy 
excursion into torture, cruelty and 
avarice. Murdering people, throw- 
ing molten lead into a man’s eyes 
and operating a slave labor mine . 
were among the features of the 
presentation.’ 

Did Mr. Sarnoff acknowledge the 
obvious wanton brutality and vio- 
lence of such a program? He did 
not. In his reply to Dr. Benedict, he 
reassured the doctor of RCA’s “high 
standards of good taste” and he re- 
duced the issue, said Mr. Shayon, to 
a “difference of personal opinion.” 

He finally begged the whole ques- 
tion with this not-very-subtle sophis- 
try: “I think you must agree that 


this was not a ‘crime picture’ as you 


described it, but rather a period 
Western with an historical back- 
ground. As a Western series, it relies 
on physical action equally as much 
as does any other Western program 
on any of the networks.” 

Lest anyone think I have been 
drawing an unnaturally or artificially 
bleak picture of television, I would 
recommend a reading of the article 
“Television’s Second Decade,” in the 
December ’58-January 59 issue of 
The Critic. The article is by John 
Shanley, a professional viewer-critic 
for The New York Times. Mr. Shan- 
ley speaks, among other things, of 

“the pattern of mediocrity that has 
become associated with the [televi- 
sion] medium” and of the “shallow 
commercialism that reached an acute 
stage . . . during the last year.” The 
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rest of his article is even more un- 
complimentary since it is a factual 
description of the television material 
he has been watching. 


Other Media 


Leaving television, for the mo- 
ment, radio, I think, might be 
summed up as a vehicle used pri- 
marily to broadcast barbaric sounds 
with ugly, monotonous rhythm, vari- 
ously known as “rock ‘n’ roll” or 
“rhythm and blues.” The honorable 
exceptions, of course, are those few 
FM “good music” stations in our 
largest cities. Someone has said that 
“the disc jockey’s low estimate of 
the listener's intelligence is tempered 
only by his regard for their cupidity.” 

Mass media magazines are dwin- 
dling in number each year. There 
was a 22 per cent drop in advertis- 
ing in magazines in 1958. Apparent- 
ly television’s accessibility, conve- 
nience and animation have made 
even “easy reading” of the mass 
magazines too demanding for many. 

Another mass communications me- 
dium, one that has been growing 
almost stealthily (from 96 million 
to 292 million copies in the 1947-53 
period) is the cheap paperback book 
on our drugstore and super-market 
racks. I had occasion to make a ran- 
dom survey of these paperback 
books recently and I was truly 
shocked, not so much at the explicit 
and meretricious sex content of these 
shabby novels, but more at their 
violence, brutality and savagery. 
This has apparently become a cult 
and I can only describe it as fright- 
ening. The sound of tearing flesh, 
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of crunching bone and —— 
blood—these things are describ 
with a kind of morbidly pathological 
intensity and detail that convinces 
me their authors are suffering from 
serious-personality deformation that 
may include, but certainly goes be- 
yond, simple perversion. 

What effect are these communica- 
tions media likely to have on the 
human person on the family? 

Well, Father Lynch, for one, 
thinks the four deficiencies he finds 
in television cannot help but frus- 
trate the personality growth of the 
viewers. Certainly television, if he 
has analyzed it accurately, must, for 
the most part, come between the 
person and reality, prevent him from 
thinking, feeling and responding 
realistically. 

A few weeks ago, the New York 
High School Teachers Association 
declared that juvenile crime stems 
in part from what is fed the would- 
be criminal in books, magazines, mo- 
tion pictures and television pro- 
grams. 


Juvenile Crime 


There is, too, some evidence to 
support Dr. Vernon Bourke’s recent 
remarks in St. Louis concerning the 
effect of juvenile crime newspaper 
stories on other potential criminals. 
An interview in the New York 
Times with one of the juvenile gang 
leaders in that city Gedcost that 
gang members buy newspapers and 
avidly devour all news stories about 
juvenile crime and disturbances. 

Mr. Shanley, in the article already 
mentioned, cites the example of a 
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group of nine- and ten-year-old boys 
captured in upper New York State 
while trying to loot a schoolhouse 
after classes. All carried gloves and 
they explained that they had noted 
successful TV felons always wore 
gloves to escape detection through 
fingerprints. 

In general, however, I think we 
should be somewhat reserved about 
making assertions concerning televi- 
sion’s direct inciting to crime or de- 
linquency. There are, as I say, other 
factors, other influences, at work in 
a child’s life. But certainly if the 
most pervasive communications me- 
dium in the land shows its youthful 
viewers only a steady diet of vio- 
lence, in either Western or crime 
stories, if it persists in telling the 
nation’s youth that the only way to 
solve a problem is through one’s 
fists or a gun, through violence, 
beatings, stabbings and murder, then 
we can assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction from TV’s “answer man,” 
that the television industry is doing 
nothing to discourage juvenile crime 
and violence. 

However, even if there were a 
complete absence of violence in tele- 
vision programing, if the worst that 
could be said for it was that it was 
simply banal or mediocre, or even 
if television were to raise itself sub- 
stantially closer to its potential for 
esthetic and informational and cul- 
tural accomplishment, could we say 
that it would be wise to sit in front 
of the little screen for three, four or 
five hours a day? I rather think not. 
It requires too little of one. Even the 
artistically worthy programs envis- 
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aged by Father Lynch could not, I 
think, completely engage the viewer; 
certainly they cannot dispel the nat- 
ural passivity present in the rela- 
tionship of television to viewer. 

Persons need more than even su- 
perb art or significant documentaries. 
They need to develop some personal 
arts of their own, like the art of 
reading and the art of conversation. 
And they need to develop what 
Father Gerald Vann calls the “art 
of making a family” which is much 
more than mere procreation of off- 
spring. 

And the human person needs 
zones and periods of silence and re- 
flection and contemplation. But he 
will get little or none of this, I am 
afraid, if the television receiver is 
turned on four or five hours a day 
in the home. 

I realize that people like Father 
Walter Ong and Marshall McLuhan 
foresee greater and greater, if not 
ultimately exclusive, use of the visu- 
al and verbal in human communica- 
tion, with a corresponding dwindling 
of the printed word. And while I am 
prepared to accept this as a possi- 
bility, even as a probability, it would 
be fatal, I think, to permit this pos- 
sibility or probability to blind us to 
the great flaws in television as it is 
presently structured, and as it is 
presently operating. 

Parents should, I think, ration 
their children’s television viewing 
time on a strict, almost austere, 
basis. A friend of mine who works 
for a television station permits his 
five children a half-hour of television 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
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I've read of another father who 
keeps his television receiver locked 
in a closet. It is taken out and turned 
on only for very special programs. 
If such measures sound irrational, I 
might ask whether it is more rational 
to permit children to watch televi- 
sion three or four or five hours a day 
at the expense of their physical, 
emotional and intellectual health. 

Parents and school should work, 
actively and unceasingly, in training 
and guiding the taste of the chil- 
dren. Again I assume that the par- 
ents themselves have a taste for the 
good and the true and the beautiful 
and an abhorrence for the cheap and 
the shoddy, the vulgar and the ugly. 
And I am assuming that the teachers 
in our schools have similar taste, al- 
though when we see some of the 
religious and devotional art in our 
classrooms, we may well wonder. I 
do not say the classroom art is an 
more abominable than that which 
can be found in the average Catholic 
home, but I do not think it unrea- 
sonable to expect that classroom art 
should be considerably better be- 
cause of the educational advantages 
of the teacher. 

One father I know was consider- 
ably upset when his child came 
home from school and announced 
that Sister had said they should be 
sure to see the Lawrence Welk tele- 
vision program, because of its excel- 
lent music, and, after all, Mr. Welk 
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was a Catholic. This surely must be 
a classic example of reverse taste- 
guidance in the school and it is not 
redeemed one bit (in fact it is com- 
pounded) by reference to irrelevant 
religious aspects. This father waited 
hopefully, but in vain, for some 
classroom encouragement of the New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concerts conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein on CBS-TV last year. I do 
not bring this up to poke fun; I think 
a serious problem exists here. How 
is a child ever going to learn about 
the tremendous qualitative gap be- 
tween Lawrence Welk and Herbert 
von Karajan, between hack song- 
writers and Wolfgang Mozart, under 
these conditions? We are in a mass 
communications jungle and if we 
are to back our way out of it, we 
must use all possible resources; we 
must be able to locate the correct 
qualitative level of the Lawrence 
Welks in our midst. 

What all of this comes down to, 
I suppose, is that we parents and 
teachers and moralists still have the 
primary responsibility for our actions 
and for guiding those of our chil- 
dren. We must be willing to suffer 
what Fr. Andrew Greeley has called 
“the mortification of saying ‘no’ to 
trash.” 

The mass communications media 
can help and they can hurt us as we 
go about our guidance task. But they 
cannot absolve us from that ines- 
capable responsibility. 


Religion in 


the Public School’ 


LAWRENCE M. MADIGAN 


FEW YEARS ago a professor 
at a well-known metropolitan 


A 


university publicly went so far as 
to declare that, if a test case could 
be introduced on the “under God” 
in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, the phrase could be ruled un- 


constitutional. However, he also 
conceded that if the public schools 
undertook a religious role there 
would be no atheists in a genera- 
tion—a happy thought indeed for 
most people. 

The attitude reflected here, dis- 
torted as it is, points up the con- 
tinuing menace of secularism to 
public education in this country. 
Moreover, it is unfortunately true 


Many religiously concerned 
citizens strengthen the secu- 
laristic threat by emphasizing 
the problems rather than the 
possibilities of religion in 
American education. 


that many religiously concerned 
citizens strengthen the secularistic 
threat by emphasizing the problems 
rather than the possibilities of re- 
ligion in American education, 
thereby failing to present a basical- 
ly united position on the genuine 
validity of such a program. 

This disunity and false pessi- 
mism are altogether deplorable. It 
must now be recognized that the 
case for religion in education is 
receiving a considerably more seri- 
ous and widespread hearing in and 
out of the educational profession. 
One view, for example, holds that 
the suppression of religious content 
in the educational process is a pal- 
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pable mistake because it utterly 
fails to acknowledge religion as 
one of the key historical and cul- 
tural factors in the whole Amer- 
ican experience. At the Arden 
House Conference on Religion and 
Public Education in 1957, historian 
B. J. Loewenberg, with whom one 
might differ in other phases of his- 
torical thought, described the role 
of religion in this fashion: 


Religious ideas and religious forces 
parallel American life at every signifi- 
cant stage of development. If the new 
world emerged out of revolution, it 
was a religious as well as a social and 
economic revolution. Discovery, explor- 
ation, and settlement were not the out- 
come of economic drives alone. Ideas, 
attitudes, and values other than eco- 
nomic merged . . . to spur men to 
action.... 

. .. the cluster of ideas which make 
up American democracy are not only 
indebted to Judaic-Christian sources but 
these sources are supernatural in his- 
torical origin. Basic to a belief in 
democracy is the concept of a funda- 
mental law and a moral order, a funda- 
mental law not made by man, but an 
eternal law made by God... . 


This question, in general terms, 
will test the resourcefulness of our 
people to incorporate religion in 
the public school with justice both 
to students and parental rights. To 
some this task may suggest legal 
action and this has its place. But 
educators in recent years have 
stressed, in origin, another ap- 
proach—through the democratic 
functioning of the community and 
school district. The school exists 
pre-eminently for the people of its 
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locality. While protecting the 
rights of all it must be alert to the 
concerns of the community it 
serves, one of these today being the 
religious and moral development of 
our youngsters whether at home, 
church, school, or elsewhere. Local 
expression, in sum, should bulk 
large in matters of religious educa- 
tion and, conversely, sweeping na- 
tional regulations could be unrea- 
sonable in local situations. 

What practical form can reli- 
gious, moral, and spiritual educa- 
tion take in public schools? In the 
past five years in as widely divided 
states as New York, California, and 
Florida, groundswells of concern 
have produced an emphasis on the 
moral and spiritual values common 
to all religions as they relate to the 
regular curricula of study. A num- 
ber of subject areas lend them- 
selves to the strengthening and aug- 
mentation of these values—history, 
literature, the sciences, art, and 
music being especially fruitful fields. 

In American history alone one 
might cite a host of remarkable 
individuals—Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln, and a score of others; and 
events—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the missionary settlement 
of the nation, the religious influences 
in the original colonies, etc., all of 
which testify to a definite spiritual 
heritage. 

Then there are the Great Books 
of literature, Shakespearean drama, 
and numerous other works which 
treat of the struggle between good 
and evil and the eternal verities. 
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The physical sciences have a cogent 
part as reflected in the words of 
the Psalmist regarding the Creator: 
“The heavens and the earth show 
forth His glory and the firmament 
declares the work of His hands.” 
In fine, under such a program the 
competent teacher has ample means 
and channels, if he chooses to use 
them, for enriching the lives of his 
students with basic moral and 
spiritual truths and motivations. 


New York’s Program 


As one expression of a program 
of this kind, in 1956 the New York 
City Board of Education unani- 
mously approved a policy statement 
to teach moral and spiritual values 
in the city schools. This document 
was the work of the Board of Su- 
perintendents, the highest profes- 
sional body in the New York school 
system. It was the successor to a 
stronger proposal which, in its 
earlier phases especially, unhappily 
lacked fully articulate backing and 
was, thereby, shackled by a vocal 
and limited part of the community. 
This included the New York Board 
of Rabbis, Bishop Donegan of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and, 
in another vein, secular groups 
such as the New York Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the Freethinkers 
of America. Both proposals, how- 
ever, recognized for their sub- 
stantial value, had strong official 
Catholic approval and also some 
Protestant and Jewish support. 

The program actually adopted, 
“The Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Ideals in the Public 
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Schools,” pointed to the religious 
underpinning of Western civiliza- 
tion as epitomized in the Ten Com- 
mandments; it saw Marxism as the 
deadly philosophy of our time; and 
it called upon the schools to in- 
tensify in the student a love of God 
and country. On the other hand, it 
held that religion had no role in 
the public school situation and that 
the home and church were the ex- 
clusive domains of religious edu- 
cation; this was more than disturb- 
ing. A favorable step forward, 
nevertheless, had been taken de- 
spite some weaknesses. 


Since we can now view these 
measures in various school systems 
in perspective after two or three 
years, the important consideration 
is: what growth can be expected 
for religious, moral, and_ spiritual 
education based upon such begin- 
nings? As regards the New York 
experience in moral and spiritual 
values, an inquiry directed to a top 
school official early last year elic- 
ited little specific information. The 
response indicated that the devel- 
opment of the program devolved 
upon the school district; certain 
districts had apparently done some 
limited general work along these 
lines but scant details were offered. 


In these vague and unpromising 
circumstances more pointed ques- 
tions are in order. For example, 
what follow-up directives have 
been issued by school authorities to 
assist school districts in implement- 
ing the program? What specific pro- 
visions have been incorporated into 
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school syllabi to insure treatment 
of moral and spiritual values? Do 
educational materials presently in 
use promote or negate the purposes 
of the program? In particular, to 
what degree do textbooks admit or 
omit commonly accepted religious, 
moral, and spiritual values and 
facts and their influences in our na- 
tional life? What efforts are being 
made and what means are being 
taken by teachers to follow estab- 
lished policy through emphasis on 
these concepts in their classrooms? 
These questions demand close com- 
munity attention. 


The Ten Commandments 


In the genre of educational mate- 
rials here specified, a plan to dis- 
play the Ten Commandments in 
school classrooms has been devel- 
oped in recent years. This project 


is the result, in large part, of the 
inspiration of a Catholic physician, 
Dr. William L. Bennett, of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, who was con- 
scious of the salutory influence such 
a program could have in school life. 
The residents and schools of Hunt- 
ington Public School District No. 3 
decidedly agreed, and from 1954 up 
to the present time the Command- 
ments have been posted in 173 
school classrooms of this district. 
Though some variations exist 
among religious bodies in the num- 
bering and wording of the Deca- 
logue, these differences do not hin- 
der the reading of the substance of 
the Law which is the whole point of 
the display. Moreover, the posting 
format, which employs direct Scrip- 
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tural quotes from Exodus 20:1 ff. 
and Deuteronomy 5:6 ff., is de- 
signed to allow for such basically 
accidental discrepancies in reading. 
It was drawn up with the assistance 
of Monsignor John E. Steinmueller, 
a consultor for the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Commission, and has received 
the endorsement of numerous cler- 
gymen. It is a laudable example of 
what one individual and his fellow- 
citizens can do for God, our young- 
sters, and our country. 

The possibility of more direct re- 
ligious instruction in the schools is 
a topic which, with certain excep- 
tions, has often been neglected or 
studiously avoided in past years un- 
less as a target for attack. Some 
persons assume that every program 
of this type, per se, is prohibited. 
The time is surely ripe to challenge 
this type of thinking. 

Certain well-informed people take 
a rather different view of the ques- 
tion. The observations of Harvard 
Law Professor Arthur E. Suther- 
land at the 1957 Arden House Con- 
ference previously cited, are inter- 
esting in this respect. Commenting 
on the 1948 McCollum decision of 
the Supreme Court which ruled 
against a particular plan of reli- 
gious instruction in the schools of 
Champaign, Illinois, Professor Suth- 
erland stated that as regards the 
Federal Constitution: 


. . . The specific facts in the Cham- 
aign, Illinois case should be remem- 
ane. the children, unless excused, 
were present under compulsion; the in- 
struction was given on public school 
premises; the children were of grade 
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school age; the teaching was done by 
outside sectarian religious instructors 
not in the public school system. What 
restrictions the Fourteenth Amendment 
may place upon instruction by regular 
members of the school staff; or upon 
instruction of high school or college stu- 
dents; . . . these questions remain to be 
tested in the Federal courts, And the 
Supreme Court has indicated that it 
will listen only to a complainant with 
some discernible personal grievance. ... 


The Everson Case 


In this discussion it is also perti- 
nent to recall the positions of Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black and Wiley B. 
Rutledge of the Supreme Court who 
wrote the majority and minority 
opinions respectively in the Ever- 
son bus case of 1947. In that litiga- 
tion Justice Black maintained that 
our system of government not only 
forbids aiding one religion in pref- 
erence to another but also excludes 
assistance to religion generally or 
in any sense; Justice Rutledge’s 
views were even more dogmatic 
and explicit in this respect. 

Professor Sutherland notes, in the 
address just mentioned, that “one 
of the most difficult things to re- 
member about constitutional law is 
that the opinions of the justices 
often express ideas much more 
sweeping than the actual matter de- 
cided.” In this instance the Jus- 
tices wrote exceptionable opinions 
whose significance extended far 
outside the matter of the Everson 
decision (a ruling which upheld the 
constitutionality of bus rides for 
parochial school children in a New 
Jersey community). In so doing, 
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their line of thinking collided with 
certain facts such as the Federal 
Government’s employment and pay- 
ment of religious chaplains in the 
armed forces, and in the case of 
Rutledge, the G.I. bill—then oper- 
ating—which has provided educa- 
tion for thousands of veterans at 
various denominational institutions. 

One of the outstanding revisions 
of the Everson case philosophy, 
however, appears to be contained in 
the 1952 Supreme Court ruling in 
Zorach v. Clauson. This judgment 
validated the released-time plan 
of religious instruction for New 
York public school students and is 
regarded, moreover, as having sig- 
nificantly diminished the force of 
the McCollum decision. Said the 
Court, in part, at that time: 

. . . When the State encourages 
religious instruction . . . it follows 
the best of our traditions. For it then 
respects the religious nature of our 
people and accommodates the public 
service to their spiritual needs. To 
hold that it may not would be to find 
in the Constitution a requirement that 
the Government show a callous in- 
difference to religious groups. That 
would be preferring those who believe 
in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve . . . (U. S. Supreme Court, 343 
U. S. 306, per Douglas, J.) 


The Possibilities 


Governmental co-operation, with- 
in proper limits and denomination- 
ally impartial, may yet furnish a 
possibility for religious education 
in the schools of those communi- 
ties that would support a carefully 
conceived undertaking of this kind. 
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Obviously, I am not inferring that 
the problems raised by legal diffi- 
culties and hostile forces are solu- 
ble without a struggle. At the same 
time I am fully persuaded that fu- 
ture efforts—such as in the field of 
special legislation by State bodies 
and educational agencies—can 
furnish needed answers, providing 
religious-minded people are willing 
to fight for these benefits. 

A number of glaring errors and 
fallacies have been invoked in the 
recent past with reference to reli- 
gious, moral, and spiritual education 
in the schools. One example was 
the action of New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, James E. 
Allen, Jr., who in 1957 barred the 
display of the Ten Commandments, 
heretofore noted, in the schools of 
the New Hyde Park, Long Island 
school district. The Commission- 
er’s ruling, which does not affect the 
Huntington schools and is not 
based on a constitutional objection 
(there is none), contains the fol- 
lowing notion as one of its main 
premises: “. . . If the end result of 
the display of the Ten Command- 
ments in the schools is to stir up 
bitterness and dissension, then it is 
better that they not be displayed.” 


This remarkable non-sequitur is 
grounded not on the intrinsic merits 
of displaying the Commandments 
but on the so-called dissension cre- 
ated by the objections of a small 
group of people in New Hyde Park. 
As a New York jurist has pointed 
out, this means these individuals in 
great degree win out not by demon- 
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strating the validity of their posi- 
tion but by the simple fact that they 
object. What could be more mani- 
festly inequitable? According to 
this viewpoint we should resign our- 
selves to racial segregation in the 
schools in order to avoid dissension. 

In buttressing his position Com- 
missioner Allen states further that 
displaying the Ten Commandments 
is not good educational policy be- 
cause it would mean display of an 
item that cannot, according to him, 
be freely discussed. On the con- 
trary, the discussion of the Com- 
mandments as a part of historical 
reality and in their vastly recog- 
nized role as the divinely imposed 
moral law can only be omitted if 
the schools incredibly choose to 
ignore one of the monumental 
events in the existence of the race. 
It is also interesting to note that 
the Commissioner's concern with 
policy omitted mention of the un- 
equivocal previous endorsement of 
the New York State Regents co-or- 
dinator on moral and_ spiritual 
values, Dr. A. K. Getman. 

Dr. Getman, in a letter to Dr. 
Bennett praising the excellence of 
this measure, stated, “It is of the 
utmost importance that full advan- 
tage be taken of your plan so that it 
may be effectively integrated into 
the state-wide program as proposed 
by the Regents.” Where, one might 
legitimately inquire, does Commis- 
sioner Allen stand with his super- 
iors, the Regents, on this very mat- 
ter of policy? 


At another level, Professor R. 
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Freeman Butts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has publicly 
urged that the goal of public educa- 
tion should be the “image of the 
free man” without reference to the- 
ological faith. He proposes freedom 
as an ultimate value in itself and 
states that in our common schools, 
education for freedom signifies a 
priority for liberal knowledge over 
religious belief. Further, he asks 
for an “autonomy” for scholarship 
set off from religion. Though Mr. 
Butts pays some respects to the un- 
deniable role of religion in Ameri- 
can culture and this role in educa- 
tion, it appears that he is really ask- 
ing most Americans who believe in 
God to accept for their schools an 
ideal of freedom divorced from ulti- 
mate theological responsibilities 
bearing upon the use of freedom. 
He is asking moreover for an ideal 
of freedom essentially unrelated to 
the divine source of freedom and 
knowledge. And, in truth, it would 
be difficult to find a falser and more 
dangerous educational image than 
this concept which ignores the real 
metaphysical situation of the indi- 
vidual. Jefferson, the maligned pro- 
ponent of absolute separation of 
Church and State, puts it most suc- 
cinctly with this question: “Can the 
liberties of a nation be thought se- 
cure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liber- 
ties are the gift of God?” 

Mr. Butts states he wants the 
public schools to be neither for nor 
against religion; that is, he wants 
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them neutral. Just how such a 
moral vacuum in education will 
equip youngsters in our time against 
the lethal poisons of atheistic mate- 
rialism and communism he does not 
say. As Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., once said: 


What the nineteenth century did not 
see was that this position of neutrality 
was in itself a positive program and 
necessarily an anti-religious one . . . By 
the very fact of proclaiming itself neu- 
tral concerning differing convictions 
about God and man and his destiny, 
the State practically denies God and 
the soul, and thus allies itself officially 
with the atheist and the materialist... . 

. . . It is ridiculous to say that the 
school professes no position regarding 
God; that is in itself a position, and a 
position against God, for ignorance of 
God is the same as denying Him. From 
the school this denial has inevitably 

read to all of life. It is becomin 
citgnteny on anyone holding public of- 


fice that he admit that he acts from no 
religious conviction. . . .” 


There is another brand of op- 
position characterized by what is 
termed the “divisive” viewpoint. In 
and out of the public school reli- 
gious education has been the special 
target of those who have adopted 
the slogan of “divisiveness,” so- 
called. This argument is very inter- 
esting. In every other phase of our 
national life—socially, culturally, 
professionally, in business, etc.— 
Americans are divided by religion, 
political views, racial and cultural 
backgrounds, and whatever. Yet de- 
spite our religious differences, for 
example, which we honestly ac- 
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knowledge are real and certain, 
American life in these areas seems 
to be surviving. But, anomalously, 
religion in education takes on a sin- 
ister tone for some. For these people 
we might suggest, as a case in point, 
a long, steady look at the moral and 
religious implications of the Armed 
Forces’ “Character Guidance” pro- 
grams. It would be enlightening to 
know how we can afford to be “di- 
visive” in our armed services. Sure- 
ly misguided notions and prejudices 
of this kind are liabilities to be re- 
jected. 

Today we are faced with a spe- 
cies of thought which denies that 
two spheres of education in this 
country may, under proper condi- 
tions, legitimately intersect—the 
public school on the one hand and 
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the home and church on the other. 
This falsity compounds the critical 
danger of moral and religious liter- 
acy and collapse in the lives of 
many young Americans, present and 
future. The evidence is already with 
us. It lies within our power at this 
time to make a start toward remedy- 
ing this situation by making our 
voices heard effectively in our own 
communities in this regard. And 
for Catholics who adopt an indif- 
ferent attitude toward public edu- 
cation, it may come as news that 
considerably more than half the 
Catholic youth attending school in 
the United States, disquietingly 
enough, are attending public 
schools. Divine charity, as well as 
good citizenship, impels us to help 
these youngsters. 











In terms of authority, of impact upon his attention and memory, 
the popular communications media transmit to our children much 
of their knowledge and help to shape their attitudes and opinions. 
Immersed in a popular culture with rapid and insistent communica- 
tion techniques, a child is being constantly communicated to—and 
much of what he sees and hears may cause an inevitable distortion in 
his view of society. 


One of the requisites for good education in America is an in- 
creased awareness on the part of managers of media that the im- 
portance of their position imposes upon them an obligation to inform 
and instruct that is paramount to their obligation to sell. Such an 
awareness—by programers, by writers and editors, by broadcasters, 
publishers and journalists—is fundamental to solving our educational 


problem.—From an address by Secretary of Labor James P. MrrcHELL 
at Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky., May 13, 1960. 














The Dinosaur 
and the Catholic School’ 


Nem G. McCtuskey, S.J. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


INCE 1940, American Catholic 
school enrollment has increased 
147 per cent, so that today our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools en- 
roll slightly more than five million 
pupils. This is truly a remarkable 
achievement. There is little time, 
however, for the kind of preening 
or mutual admiration that induces 
euphoria. You superintendents are 
already well aware that the sixties 
bid fair to be the most challenging 
decade in the history of American 
Catholic education. 
There is always a temptation to 


®An address to the conf e of di 


We speak loosely of a Catho- 
lic school “system,” but few 
dioceses approach education 
systematically. Visualize what 
the difference would be if all 
parish schools were welded 
into a single diocesan system. 


look upon bigness as a guarantee of 
security and survival. It is not. Back 
in the good old days of the Mesozoic 
Era, nothing more grand and fearful 
strode the earth than the mighty 
brontosaurs and tyrannosaurs and 
stegosaurs. Yet these fierce monsters 
with their tiny brains and huge 
bodies, along with the rest of the 
dinosaur family, suddenly disap- 
peared. Paleontologists generally 
agree that one reason these unwieldy 
giants became extinct is that they 
were unable to adapt to new con- 
ditions imposed by climatic upheav- 





school superintendents, National Catholic 
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als. There may not be an ice age 
ahead of us, but if Catholic educa- 
tion is to continue to flourish in the 
decades ahead, those responsible for 
leadership must be keenly aware of 
present challenges and make re- 
quired adaptations. 

In this year of the decennial cen- 
sus, we can identify four new fac- 
tors in the educational scene which 
present critical challenges to Cath- 
olic education. They are: 1) the 
growth in population; 2) the begin- 
ning of extensive Federal aid to 
public education; 3) the demand for 
excellence; 4) the changing attitude 
of the American community toward 


things Catholic. 
Population Growth 


Suppose we approach the first 
challenge by looking at some figures. 
During the sixties, the projected 
population of the United States will 
rise from 180 million to 207 million, 
representing a gain of 15 per cent. 
Total school enrollment will increase 
by 25 per cent with the high-school 
part of the school population doub- 
ling. Now if Catholic school enroll- 
ment simply follows the national 
prediction, by 1970 you will have 
between six and seven million chil- 
dren in your Catholic schools. (We 
shall later return to the dark side 
of this situation: the six or seven 
million Catholic youngsters of ele- 
mentary and secondary school age 
that will not—as things are going 
now—be provided for in Catholic 
schools. ) 

This year some 2.6 million young 
people are celebrating their 18th 
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birthday, but in five years that num- 
ber will rise to nearly four million. 
There will be a 57 per cent increase 
in the total of Americans aged 18- 
21, and better than one-half of them 
will be heading for college. “We are 
approaching the time,” Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, wrote recent- 
ly, “when two years of college, 
either to develop a vocational skill 
or to prepare for further collegiate 
education, will be as necessary and 
commonplace as graduation from 
high school is today.” 

By 1970, it is predicted, today’s col- 
lege population will nearly double, 
reaching 6.4 million, but some 
prophets estimate that the total will 
be closer to 9 million. Precise figures 
are lacking, but we do know that 
the current Catholic college popula- 
tion of 303,000 is more than sur- 
passed in numbers by the Catholics 
who attend non-Catholic colleges 
and universities. Come 1970 and 
perhaps three out of four Catholic 
students will be enrolled in non- 
Catholic collegiate institutions. 


Federal Aid 


The second challenge introduces 
a delicate subject. Any mention of a 
financial “challenge” or competition 
from public education to Catholic 
schools exposes one to the risk of 
having his words twisted into an at- 
tack on what many people consider 
the sacred foundation of the Ameri- 
can Republic. As citizens and tax- 
payers, however, we do share in the 
gratification over the broader com- 
munity support for and significant 
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improvement in our public schools. 
The American public has an in- 
creased awareness of its schools. In 
many parts of the country impres- 
sive strides are being made to im- 
prove the academic tone in the com- 
mon schools, to strengthen the cur- 
riculum—particularly in languages, 
science and mathematics—to better 
provide for the gifted student, to at- 
tract and prepare a better class of 
teacher and to articulate a sound 
philosophy of education. 

American taxpayers are presently 
paying enough to get good schools. 
The public school bill for 1959-1960 
is an estimated $15.5 billion—an in- 
crease of nearly ten per cent over 
the preceding year and a sum repre- 
senting 3.8 per cent of the nation’s 
total income. (Ten years ago our 
public school bill took 2.7 per cent 
of the national income and 15 years 
ago 1.6 per cent.) Officials of the 
National Education Association say 
the figure will be $20 billion in 1965 
and $30 billion by 1975. 

What is more relevant here is the 
changing pattern of support over 
the past 20 years. Local revenue 
dropped from 69 to 55 per cent of 
the total; State support increased 
from 29 to 41 per cent; and Federal 
sources of support increased from 1 
to 4 per cent (School Life, Feb. 
1960). Moreover, the hour of Fed- 
eral aid is about to strike. Twelve 
years of massive propaganda have 
conditioned the public to the abso- 
lute necessity of large-scale Federal 

enditure to solve our national 

ool problems. The first bill to 
come out of the hopper—will it be 
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this year or next?—is only going to 
be a modest forerunner of what may 
in time become a $5-10 billion an- 
nual appropriation. How will Fed- 
eral aid for public school salaries 
and construction affect nonpublic 
schools? Evidently, the recruitment 
and retention of qualified lay teach- 
ers will become a formidable prob- 
lem. The Federal boost for public 
school construction will be a lesser 
problem. 


Demand for Excellence 


The subject of increased financial 
support for public education is not 
unrelated to the next challenge, that 
of excellence, about which we have 
heard so much during this conven- 
tion. As the world grows older in 
the complexities of the space age, 
American society is growing more 
insistent on quality, thoroughness 
and efficiency in the schools. The 
Catholic schools in almost all dio- 
ceses compare very favorably, fre- 
quently excel, the publicly supported 
school systems in the same areas. 
Where they do not, their difficulties 
often flow from the straitened finan- 
cial circumstances under which they 
are forced to operate. 

This audience is thoroughly aware 
of the energetic and successful ef- 
forts being made to achieve the 
highest academic excellence in Cath- 
olic schools. There is small com- 
placency in the Catholic educational 
world despite the fact that the cus- 
tomers seem inordinately well-satis- 
fied and come back in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. It would be less than 
honest, however, to open this topic 
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without repeating the warnings that 
have already run through the con- 
vention hall about the danger of 
deterioration in the traditional ex- 
cellence of our Catholic schools. 

The eae expansion has forced 
some schools in some dioceses to fall 
back on measures of desperation, 
notably overcrowding of classrooms 
and the utilization of substandard 
teachers. We can smile at gangs of 
college sophomores vying to see how 
many human beings can squeeze 
into a telephone booth, but there is 
nothing funny about using a class- 
room for the same purpose. 

You are the people who must put 
your foot down to prevent well- 
intentioned pastors or principals 
from piling 50, 60 and 70 young- 
sters into a classroom. Pastors and 
others must be made to see the hard 
cold fact that there is a point of 
diminishing educational returns in 
such a practice. Overcrowding is not 
fair to the children who are de- 
prived of that close individual rela- 
tionship to the teacher. It is not fair 
to the sister or lay teacher whose 
stamina and morale are frequently 
sacrificed on the cross of that “extra 
row of seats along the window aisle.” 
It is not fair to parents who are no 
longer as unknowing or uncritical of 
obviously poor pedagogical prac- 
tices. It is not even fair to those 
parents whose importuning forced 
the pastor to open the door for one 
more child but who later will not 
blame themselves for the child’s 
faulty foundation. The day may 
come, indeed, when with perfect 
right the State will step in and by 
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legislative decree end serious over- 
crowding in classrooms everywhere. 
Our own vigilance and sense of re- 
sponsibility will be the surety that 
such an intrusion will not take place. 

Again, enrollment pressures and 
inadequate finance have forced some 
Catholic schools to have recourse to 
substandard teaching personnel. The 
good intentions of the pastor who 
resurrected her, and the generosity 
of dear arthritic Mrs. O'Leary who 
left her retirement to cope with a 
roomful of squirming sixth-graders 
at St. Mary’s school, are to be 
praised, for sure. But Catholic 
schools are subject to the same laws 
that govern excellence in any school, 
and St. Mary’s cannot be built on 
the Mrs. O’Learys. The truism that 
a school is no better than its faculty 
applies inexorably to our own 
schools. Teacher certification stand- 
ards must be at least as high in 
Catholic schools as those in public 
schools. 

Other questions about quality can 
be raised. How conspicuous have 
Catholic schools generally been in 
educational leadership? How com- 
monly have our schools pioneered 
and perfected the new techniques 
in early teaching of foreign lan- 
guages? How universally have we 
modernized our approaches to the 
teaching of mathematics and the 
sciences? How much have we made 
our students at home in the library 
and given them a passion for read- 
ing? Have we been really successful 
in making our young people alive 
to the grave social and _ political 
issues at home and abroad? Have 
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we inspired widely a love for Christ 
and the Church and souls? These 
questions are part of the continual 
examination of conscience for lead- 
ers of Catholic education which 
must be made if Catholic education 
is to lead. 


Non-Catholic Attitudes 


The fourth factor presenting both 
challenge and opportunity is the 
new widespread interest by non- 
Catholic Americans in Catholic life. 
We can leave the full explanation 
of this to sociologists and analysts 
of our culture. The phenomenon, 
however, is indisputably real—and 
I am not referring here simply to 
the public following of the political 
fortunes of Senator John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. The Church in the United 
States may be feared, hated, ad- 
mired, or respected but it is noticed. 
The nation is aware as never before 
of the Catholic presence—and of 
Catholic schools. 

We have an admirable philosophy 
of education rooted in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition from which Amer- 
ica has always derived its moral 
strength. The contributions of our 
schools to the intellectual and cul- 
tural riches of the nation yearly 
grow more impressive. Why is it 
then that there is so little public 
recognition of the current pressures 
upon Catholic schools, and why is 
there almost no discussion in public 
of how to help them solve these 
problems? How can a community, a 
quarter or one-half of whose school 
children attend Catholic schools, 
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remain so indifferent to Catholic 
school needs? 

And yet an awareness is growing 
that the sheer dimensions of the 
Catholic school system make its 
needs and interests more than the 
concern of the Catholic community. 
The social realities of 1960 are not 
those of 1928, nor of 1860 nor of 
1828. If American society however 
is ever to find a way of translating 
its appreciation of the religious 
school into a corresponding pattern 
of appropriate support, we must do 
a better job of taking our case to 
the public. A strong claim can be 
made that it is in the best interests 
of the American nation that the 
church-related schools, which have 
assumed a generous share of the na- 
tion’s educational burden, receive 
appropriate recognition and sup- 
port. For only in this way can the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of religion be effectively safeguard- 
ed, and only in this way can the na- 
tion’s youthful talent be fully rea- 
lized. The fact that a majority of 
the States still do not provide the 
constitutionally approved child-wel- 
fare benefits, e.g., bus transportation, 
eloquently underscores our failure 
in community relations. 

Perhaps greater interest on our 
part in the corresponding problems 
of public education is one step to- 
ward improving them. Instead of 
giving an impression of aloofness 
or hostility, we could join more en- 
thusiastically with those forces in 
public education that are striving 
for higher standards in school safety, 


classroom instruction, teacher certi- 
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fication, and working to preserve a 
high moral and spiritual tone in the 
schools. In any event, today’s great 
concern or curiosity or simply in- 
terest in things Catholic presents us 
with a challenge and an opportunity. 

The challenges under discussion 
require some basic retooling in con- 
temporary Catholic education. The 
three major modifications that I am 
going to boldly suggest will concern 
administration, finance, and em- 
phasis 

Administration 


The parochial school as an inde- 
pendent, parish-controlled and par- 
ish-financed operation is an ana- 
chronism. For the greater good all 
parochial schools should become 
diocesan schools. This will mean of 
course that pastors will have to yield 
control over their schools. We speak 
loosely of a Catholic school “sys- 
tem,” but only a few dioceses ap- 
proach education systematically. 
Close your eyes for a moment and 
visualize what the difference would 
be (including the change in your 
own work-load!) if all the parish 
schools were welded into a single 
diocesan system. 

Take the planning of schools. A 
central planning board would allo- 
cate schools and priorities in build- 
ing, would pass on additions, consoli- 
dations and suppressions of schools. 
Special schools would be located at 
strategic points in the diocese. In 
these schools the exceptional chil- 
dren would at long last get their full 
due. There would be special schools 
and staffs for the mentally retarded 
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and physically handicapped. There 
welll “aa a special diocesan trans- 
portation provision for the handi- 
capped who attend regular schools. 
College preparatory schools, termi- 
nal schools, pre-professional and 
technical schools would likewise be 
centrally located for patronage by 
youngsters of the entire area or 
diocese. 

We may wince at the —— but 
unhappily there is a basis for the 
accusation that Catholic schools, es- 
pecially our high schools, make a 
practice of using the public schools 
as a “dumping ground” for “prob- 
lem” children and difficult learners. 
Until we reorganize our schools sys- 
tematically, this charge will not 
down. 

Let us turn to the teacher. Under 
this plan all teacher contracts would 
be arranged by the diocesan office. 
Salary scales, assignments, transfers, 
replacements, promotions would be 
handled on a diocesan level by a 
central office. Health benefits, ten- 
ure, retirement, sick leave and pen- 
sions would be provided for in the 
same way. 

Curriculum planning and experi- 
mentation, teacher accreditation, 
standards for promotion, advanced 
placement, selection of textbooks, 
enforcement of library standards, 
etc.—all these important items would 
now come under a diocesan central 
office. Should ten schools in the dio- 
cese offer Russian language courses 
in the sixth grade? Can Latin or 
French be started in this particular 
school at the fourth-grade level? Is 
there profit in accepting a long-term 
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loan for science equipment under 
provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act? These would all be- 
come routine matters for the dio- 
cesan superintendent’s office. The 
diocesan superintendent will be as- 
sisted by an active school board, 
equally composed of clerical and 
lay members, which meets regularly 
and works closely with him in evolv- 
ing policy and practice for the dio- 
cese. In sum, the office of the 
diocesan superintendent of schools 
becomes a position of authority over 
and leadership of the Catholic school 


system. 


Finance 


Finance comes next. Tuition is 
now abolished. In its place there is 
a school tax levied on every wage- 
earning family in the diocese, a plan 
which in some dioceses is partially 
in operation. The present system of 
financing Catholic school education 
is unbelievably archaic, obsolete and 
inefficient. In this matter we are a 
good one hundred years behind the 
public schools whose architects long 
ago argued successfully that the 
burden of support for the commonly 
used public schools was a total com- 
munity responsibility, The token 
tuition collected by the parochial 
school today is usually supplemented 
by an occasional “throw-it-in-the- 
Sunday-basket” appeal to parish 
generosity. How much fairer and 
more practical to share the tax bur- 
den and to concentrate during cer- 
tain periods of the year on whatever 
all-diocesan drives for supplemen- 
tary funds prove necessary. Hence- 
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forth, let the education of the 
youngsters in the rich suburban par- 
ish and the declining downtown 
parish be paid for out of the same 
central fund. And if private schools 
directed by religious orders want 
to be supported in this way, it is 
only proper that they become an 
integral part of the diocesan system. 

Once a central control comes over 
the parish schools, intelligent plan- 
ning for expansion can take place. 
Economy can become the keynote. 
Facilities can be shared as much as 
possible. Several neighboring schools 
can make use of expensive facilities 
like auditoriums, gymnasiums, high- 
school home economics departments 
and industrial arts wings. If needed, 
school buses can be made use of to 
bring pupils to these centrally lo- 
cated facilities. 


Emphasis 


The third step is emphasis. There 
is an ideal of Catholic education, 
sometimes summed up in the phrase, 
“Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school.” Yet, paradoxically, the 
greater cur Catholic school popula- 
tion grows, the farther we seem to 
be from this ideal. Better than five 
million of today’s Catholic children 
—at least two-thirds of those of high- 
school age and more than 40 per 
cent of those of elementary-school 
age—are not in a Catholic po te As 
things stand now, they are not go- 
ing to get even a partial Catholic 
schooling, and the number of the 
unaccommodated each year will be 
larger. A blunter way of stating this 
point is that in effect we are turning 
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our backs on one-half of our Catho- 
lic children as far as their formal 
schooling goes. Does this not indi- 
cate the imperative need for rethink- 
ing the present pattern of Catholic 
education? 

In those areas where the Church 
cannot educate all of our young peo- 
ple all the time, is it not the part of 
wisdom to concentrate our human 
and fiscal resources so that we can 
provide some years of Catholic 
schooling for all and on the more 
influential levels of schooling? The 
school, which in 1884 the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore de- 
creed was to be erected near each 
church “within two years,” was an 
elementary school—in those days the 
kind of school wherein were satis- 
fied the educational needs and am- 
bitions of most Americans. Seventy- 
six years later we are still preoccu- 
pied with putting up elementary 
schools while the focal point in the 
pattern of American education has 
moved up the ladder. The high 
school has long since replaced the 
grammar school as the focus of loy- 
alties and educational influences for 
the average American. But even this 
is changing. 

The normal pattern of American 
publicly supported education is be- 
ginning to cover a 13th and 14th 
year or junior college. In 1959 one 
of every four college students began 
higher education in a junior college. 
Within a very few years, at least 
one-half of the beginning college 
class in many States will be in junior 
colleges. Moreover, as entrance re- 
quirements for the four year colleges 
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tighten and as tuition continues to 
rise, there are excellent reasons why 
more and more of our college stu- 
dents should pass through the two- 
year program which would be suffi- 
cient for a high proportion of them. 

If we are forced to abandon a 
section of formal Catholic schooling, 
it ought to be the first six grades. 
To achieve maximum results Catho- 
lic education should start with the 
7th grade or junior high school, con- 
tinue through senior high school and 
include the 13th and 14th grades 
or junior college. A network of jun- 
ior colleges under diocesan and re- 
ligious-order direction would mean 
that many tens of thousands of 
Catholic young men and women, at 
a critical stage of intellectual matu- 
ration, would have at least some ac- 
cess to what few of them will ever 
discover elsewhere, the philosophical 
and theological treasures of Christian 
humanism as well as the great docu- 
ments of Catholic social thought. 

The thought of dropping some of 
the elementary grades distresses 
many people who feel that this is 
abandoning Catholic children dur- 
ing their early formative years. But 
what alternative do they propose to 
provide some formal Catholic school- 
ing for 1970’s six or seven million 
Catholic youngsters of elementary 
and high-school age and the million 
young people of college age who are 
destined to be left out? 

Perhaps these people also under- 
estimate the capability of our par- 
ishes and Catholic families to adjust 
to a new challenge. There is no 
valid reason why priests and par- 
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ents could not make more than ade- 
quate provisions for the religious 
training and influence of our chil- 
dren. Let’s bring them to the Cath- 
olic school building every day fol- 
lowing their school day. Let’s step 
up our CYO, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Brownies and Cub programs. 
Let’s draw them in closely to the 
parishes’ liturgical and social life. 
Let them get acquainted with the 
priests and sisters and lay youth 
leaders in these programs. And let 
them be eager for the day when 
they will be able to slip into that 
privileged place—the Catholic school. 
This plan is frankly an alternative 
which falls below the ideal. Yet it 
comes to grips with the realities, 
among them, the limitation on the 
resources of the American Catholic 
people. This is not “pessimism,” or 
“defeatism,” or “disloyalty.” To speak 
this way is simply realism. 





Who’s a Foreigner? 
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It would be far more in keeping 
with the spirit of the Council of 
Baltimore to study the objectives the 
bishops had in mind in legislating 
for separate schools, and then deter- 
mine whether these goals are being 
achieved through our concentration 
on elementary rather than high 
school and college education. Are 
objectives like the strengthening of 
the faith and the development of la 
leadership in society and the mul- 
tiplication of vocations best realized 
by clinging to the educational pat- 
tern of 1884, or rather do the times 
demand some basic reorganization? 

Imagination and courage have 
marked the growth of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States. May the 
Holy Spirit insure a sufficiency of 
these commodities during the next 
decades, so that we can make the 
right adaptations for the survival 
and growth of Catholic education. 








Patriotism is a good thing. But it becomes a crime against mankind 
when it goes to the extreme of nationalism and leads to hatred for 
others or indifference to their temporal and spiritual needs. This is a 
direct attack on the meaning of Christ, as the Redeemer of all mankind 
who wills to bring all together in the unity of His Church and the 
family of God forever. As Catholics we cannot use the word foreign 
in the mean sense given to it in these times. This would offend against 
the great law of love which Our Lord taught in His parable on the 
Good Samaritan. All of us, missionaries and Catholic people, should 
be able to echo the concern of Our Lord: “Other sheep I have who 
are not of this fold. Them also must I bring.” All people belong to 
Our Lord by the purchase price of His Blood. To Him there are no 


foreigners.—Epwarp L. Murpny, S.J., in JEsurr Missions, September, 
1959. 

















The citizens of this republic 
have a responsibility to see 
that their country plays its 
proper role in the interna- 
tional community. That role 
is to correct the defects of 
the world community and to 
further its noble objective— 
the achievement of true and 
lasting peace. 


Our International Responsibility’ 


Most Rev. JAMEs H. GRIFFITHS 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York 


I FEAR that I might be exegeting 
the obvious were I to tell you 
that I greatly appreciate the invita- 
tion of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, to speak to 
you today at this luncheon. At any 
time it would be an honor. At any 
time it would be a pleasure. But 
today it becomes particularly grati- 
fying because of its coincidence 
with the personage on whom you 
have seen fit to confer your annual 
Peace Award (Msgr. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, director of Catholic Re- 
lief Services—National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference). 


It is neither required nor is it 
desired by the recipient of the 
award—if I know him—that I should 
elaborate further on the qualifica- 
tions and achievements which have 
made him so richly deserving of this 
recognition. This has been done in 
the citation for the award. But you 
may have noted that I said he would 
not want it, “if I know him.” And 
it is precisely because of the fact 
that I have known him for so many 
years and so well, that I feel com- 
pletely sure of my ground. In fact, 
I have known him so long and ad- 
mired so deeply his gentle dyna- 


®An address delivered at the 32nd annual conference of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, Washington, D.C., October 24, 1959. 
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mism and his manly humility that the 
rustling of the seared leaves of 
approaching senility is dispelled 
and neutralized only by the per- 
sonal, youthful joy which is mine 
as I see him honored by your cov- 
eted award. 

I might go a step further and tell 
you that we are actually “lands- 
médnner” in a group which is sans 
pareil for warm devotion and broth- 
erly cohesiveness. We are both 
priests of the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
At least, I was, until the late beloved 
Pope Pius XII called me to be titu- 
lar shepherd of one of the most un- 
peaceful, unpredictable and wholly 
historical sheepfolds in the Church, 
when he named me Bishop of Gaza. 
Father Gannon once described my 
strip of a diocese as “that sphere of 
influence where the Arabic world 
meets the Bronx.” 

Be that as it may, I did not come 
here today to speak as a Middle 
Eastern bishop or as the successor 
of a long line of predecessors, the 
first of whom died as a slave laborer 
in the mines of the Sinai Peninsula, 
while others participated in the great 
ecumenical councils. But I suppose 
that, in all fairness, I should remind 
you that there would probably be 
no semblance of order in my turbu- 
lent diocese of Gaza were it not for 
the presence there of the United 
Nations Emergency Forces. 

These troops were the first uni- 
formed peace-preserving unit in the 
history of the UN. The situation is 
still too imponderable, but it may 
not be too roseate an expectation 
to regard this small contingent in 
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the Gaza Strip as a possible pattern 
of things which might still come 
about. Granted that the implementa- 
tion of such a plan would be fraught 
with enormous practical difficulties. 
The fact does remain that with all 
the inexorable problems and dissat- 
isfaction, with all the sufferings and 
seethings of thousands of uprooted 
refugees cramped into that tiny 
sliver of terrain, there has been 
avoided wholesale bloodshed in one 
of the most sensitive areas in the 
world. 


Catastrophe Avoided 


Mind you, I am not even insinu- 
ating that the basic arrangement is 
ideal or tolerable, or denying that 
some equitable solution to it must 
definitely be found. But I do think 
it a pity that so many persons do not 
advert to the fact that, were it not 
for the urging of the United States 
and the action of the General As- 
sembly, this area which has been 
the crossroads of history, might have 
become, three years ago, the Sara- 
jevo of an horrendous World War 
III, and all of us might have found 
ourselves long since in a silent, 
ghostly world such as the one en- 
visioned by the Australian Nevil 
Shute in his appalling science-pro- 
phecy On The Beach. It seems to 
me that it was a Vicar of Christ 
Himself who warned: “Nothing is 
lost by peace; all may be lost by 
war. 

Aside from the personal relevance 
of the situation which I mention, I 
have purposely introduced it be- 
cause it is one of those intangible 
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facts—yes, I would go further and 
call it, somewhat paradoxically, one 
of those negative facts—which it is 
so difficult to appraise. Put it this 
way: There is much less difficulty 
in assaying or proving the import of 
a thing which did happen, than in 
evaluating a thing which did not 
happen but might have happened. 
As a cleric, I would say there is no 
problem about getting a baptismal 
certificate but one cannot get a 
non-baptismal certificate. You might 
get sworn testimony regarding the 
lack of baptism, but one simply can- 
not get a non-baptismal certificate. 


The Public and the UN 


I think that this limping, awk- 
ward metaphor might be helpful so 
often in weighing the attitude of the 
general public toward the UN. Many 
are prone to think solely of some of 
the regrettable things which have 
happened as a result of weaknesses 
inherent in any purely human or- 
ganization—especially in one which 
is tottering and stumbling in its in- 
fancy and in one which was born 
in the turbulence of war and cradled 
in a world strongly and bitterly di- 
vided along ideological lines; in an 
organization composed of members 
with the most fantastically diverse 
spiritual, moral, cultural, political, 
economic, and social backgrounds. 

On the other hand, the example 
which we have advanced may ex- 
plain the tendency or reluctance of 
the general public to pause to con- 
sider the negative facts apropos of 
the UN. By this I mean the short 
memories we have for the serious 
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things which did not happen but 
which might have happened had 
there been no UN. 

I do not wish to multiply exam- 
ples, but I do think of Iran, which 
today might be a Marxist satellite, 
save for the action of the United 
Nations in 1946. The Kashmir ques- 
tion still remains unsettled because 
of the nations involved, but the 
United Nations did succeed in ef- 
fecting a truce and _ terminating 
bloody warfare. Lebanon was an- 
other tinder box. There are those 
who rightfully will point to the 
American Marines who landed, but 
after they withdrew at the request 
of the UN, the peace has been kept. 

Each one of the examples cited is 
an instance of a focus of infection 
wherein frightful carnage might have 
ensued; wherein the terrible conflict 
which hangs like the sword of Dam- 
ocles over our heads might have 
fallen with inconceivable devastation, 
not only on these restricted areas 
but on all mankind. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not sug- 
gesting that the solutions or stop- 
gaps, if you will, were perfect or 
even nearly perfect. But I do not re- 
gard it an exaggeration to say that 
thousands, possibly millions, of men 
and women are alive today who 
might have perished—and this be- 
cause something did not happen. 
Negative facts, if you will pardon 
the expression, which so many have 
long since forgotten. 

Those who wish to do so might 
very effectively cite other instances 
in which the techniques have bogged 
down pitifully, and they would be 
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substantially accurate and correct. 
But let us pause and ask ourselves 
whether these failures vitiate the 
gains which have been achieved. 
Would it have been better that more 
powder kegs should have exploded? 
Many may regard this as mealy- 
mouthed, weak argumentation. But 
somehow or other, I can’t seem to 
ignore the warning which was ig- 
nored 20 years ago: “Nothing is lost 
by peace; all may be lost by war”— 
a warning which rhythmically recurs 
and recurs whenever I hear well- 
meaning hotheads impulsively blurt 
out, “Let’s get it over with” or escap- 
ists from reality disgustedly crying, 
“Let’s wash our hands of the whole 
crew.” 

This, in the space age? This, when 
the globe has shrunken to the size of 
an apple? This, when withering 
weapons rocketed and even massive- 
ly retaliated can only make the fan- 
tasy and fiction of Nevil Shute a 
frightening fact? 

Is this a simpering, puny appeal 
for strong, righteous men to espouse 
the collective craven mentality of a 
rabbit warren? To abandon and to 
decline to defend their sacred hu- 
man rights and freedoms against im- 
perialist aggression and Marxist in- 
filtration? By no means! But it is an 
appeal to leave no stone unturned, 
to regard no sacrifice too great, to 
consider no demand on patience too 
exorbitant to build a juridical world 
order and an acceptable internation- 
al organization whereby it may be 
implemented. It cannot be done in 
a day, or a year, and probably not 
even in a decade. But we must build 
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for posterity and if we take only one 
step forward at a time—and no step 
backward—we still shall have made 
progress and, trivial though it be, it 
is worth all our sweat and tears, 
particularly when we contemplate 
the alternatives. 


A Titanic Task 


To the impetuous who feel that 
this is merciless procrastination, it 
would be opportune to recall that it 
took from 1776 to 1789 to mold 13 
small, former colonies along the 
eastern seaboard—for the most part 
a homogeneous, unilingual grouping 
—into the crude but solid beginning 
of a great national entity. How ti- 
tanic is the task when we are deal- 
ing with the whole world with its 
maddeningly multiple diversities? 

Candidly we have followed up 
till now a rather unusual methodol- 
ogy. In a sense, it resembles some- 
what the technique followed by St. 
Thomas in the Summa Theologica. 
We have been raising the objections 
before we have addressed ourselves 
to the subject. 

I do not think it without signifi- 
cance that I should be invited to ad- 
dress myself to so delicate a theme 
while standing in the Burgundy 
Room of this hostelry. For it could 
well become for me a “Burgundian 
blow” and I might join the com- 
pany of the Duc de Biron. This 
noble was put to death for treason 
by Henri IV. In his youth, the Duc 
had been told by a fortune-teller 
“to beware of a Burgundian blow.” 
All his life he wondered what it 
meant. As the condemned peer was 
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led to execution he inquired about 
the identity of the headsman and 
he was told he was a man from Bur- 
gundy! Now, I have not been con- 
sulting any soothsayers recently, and 
I am not in the mood to salute Bur- 
gundy in the raucous phrase of the 
Three Musketeers, but I do pray that 
what I have to say may be properly 
understood and that this little dis- 
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course will not be for me another 
“Burgundian blow.” 

To the mercurial subject “Ameri- 
can Catholic Opinion and the UN” 
I might address myself immediately 
by using a venerable scholastic re- 
joinder, and simply say, “Nego sup- 
positum,” or “I deny the assump- 
tion.” I have given long and serious 
thought to this topic and I cannot 


———Socialized Medicine?: 





MOST PEOPLE the hotly debated Forand Bill, introduced 
by Representative Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island, symbolizes 
the problem of medical care for the aged. In reality, however, the 
Forand Bill is but the top of the iceberg of the problems of the aged 
in the United States. 

We say that the Forand Bill is but the top of the iceberg because 
medical care is only one of the many problems forced upon us by 
an increasing percentage of aged persons in our midst—we now have 
about 16 million persons over 65 in our population and by 1975 this 
number will increase by about five million. Medical care is an im- 
portant problem, but so are employment, housing and income. 

About income, the Senate Subcommittee says: 

“Taking all aged individuals (including those employed full-time), 
almost 60 per cent had less than $1,000 money income in 1958. 
Another 20 per cent were in the $1,000 to $2,000 range. .. . 

“In 1959 about two out of five aged spending units (87 per cent) 
had liquid assets of $200 or less. Two out of three had less than 
$2,000 in liquid assets to handle any emergencies or to cover daily 
living expenses. 

“The average benefit for a person presently on Social Security is 
$72 per month and $82 for those currently retiring. The average 
benefit for retired couples is $120 per month. An aged widow now on 
the benefit rolls subsists on an average of $56 per month.” 

Obviously, we cannot shrug off such figures with the comment that 
children should care for the aged or that the elderly should have 
saved their money when they were younger; actually, many of them 
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honestly discover any characteristi- 
cally Catholic opinion in the field 
which would vary from the cross 
sections of the public opinion of the 
general American citizenry. 

Despite the convictions harbored 
by some persons outside the Catho- 
lic fold regarding a legendary mono- 
lithic massiveness of opinion among 


Catholics, I find it rather difficult 
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to get them to agree consistently on 
anything more than the Apostles’ 
Creed. With reference to the UN, I 
think that they share the attitudes 
of their fellow citizens. Some like 
chocolate, and some prefer vanilla, 
and some don’t give a rap for either. 

Possibly it is the third group 
which should give us the greatest 


concern. I mean the uninformed and 





did, but inflation has literally robbed them of their savings. Nor can 
we dismiss the whole matter by saying that we don’t want “socialized 
medicine” or “government interference.” 

Certainly no Catholic wants socialism; nor does he want undue 
government intervention in areas where private groups can handle 
the needs of the people. But as a follower of Christ, he must be con- 
cerned with the problems of so large a segment of our population— 
problems, incidentally, which will be his, if he but lives long enough. 

Ideally, the solution would be for hospitals, doctors, drug manu- 
facturers, insurance companies and other interested groups to co- 
operate in reaching a workable solution that would render needed 
assistance to the aged without making these groups unfairly bear the 
entire burden of caring for the aged. To date some efforts have been 
made and they are to be encouraged; but certainly much more needs 
to be done. 

The burden of proof that private groups can indeed meet the 
medical needs of the aged, in a dignified and Christian manner, cer- 
tainly would seem to lie with those who are now vigorously opposing 
measures such as the Forand Bill. 

For our part, we hope they can prove their point—and soon—be- 
cause we hold firmly to the principle that every effort should be made 
to let private organizations handle a situation before the govern- 
ment steps in. But we are also fully aware of the Catholic social 
principle that the government has both a right and a duty to meet 
the needs of citizens where these needs cannot be met privately. And 


this, it should be noted, is not socialism.—DonaLp J. THORMAN, in 
the Ave Maria, April 16, 1960. 
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the apathetic. Whether we like it or 
whether we don’t, the UN organiza- 
tion is a paramount factor, not only 
in world affairs today, but also in 
the individual life of the private 
citizen. Even if he looks at it only 
taxwise, the private citizen cannot 
afford to ignore it. 


Catholic Ostriches 


Now I know as well as you that 
the intricate organization is far be- 
yond the IQ of millions. Of them, 
and the specialized fields, I am not 
speaking. But I do have in mind 
the Catholic of average or better 
than average intelligence, who should 
at least have some informed opinion 
one way or the other on this inter- 
national instrument. And still you 
know, as I do, plenty of persons in 
this bracket who think of it only 
as a big “pleasure palace” on the 
Manhattan Riviera. I dislike clichés, 
but I find it hard to abandon the 
good old ostrich, even though orni- 
thologists tell us he doesn’t stick his 
head in the sand as the proverb 
claims. I regret to say it but there 
are too many ostriches among our 
Catholics apropos of foreign affairs 
in general and the UN in particular. 
They seem to feel that because they 
cannot see, they cannot be seen. 

Among American Catholics as 
among other American citizens, there 
are the other two groups who have 
an attitude favorable or hostile to the 
UN and to the concept of an inter- 
national community. I think that 
you will agree that in both groups 
there are men and women of basic 
integrity and sincerity, men and 
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women who have given time and 
study to the subject and to the as- 
pect which they support. Likewise, 
it is well to recall that in this con- 
troversial area, in an organization 
which is worldwide, everything is 
not completely black and white. 
There is a great deal of gray—that 
gray of which St. Augustine was no 
doubt thinking when he stressed “in 
dubiis libertas” (in doubtful things, 
liberty). Now because of this very 
fact, the remainder of the phrase of 
St. Augustine is particularly appre- 
ciable in this situation: “sed in omni- 
bus caritas” (but in all things, char- 
ity). Particularly among Catholics 
of differing opinions on this subject, 
there is no place for bitterness and 
acrimony nor for bilious name-call- 
ing or unfounded aspersions on 
loyalty, nor again, for the supercili- 
ous omniscience of the self-anointed 
prophet. 

On the one hand, we have the 
extremist who regards the UN as 
some kind of a magic formula for 
immediate peace which has been 
distilled in a polyglot alembic and 
which cannot fail in dealing with 
any intricate international problem. 
He often forgets the warning about 
“artifical uniformity” or “mechanistic 
unitarism” which can produce noth- 
ing unless it be preceded by true 
adherence to principles of peace or 
to juridical order. 

Both he and his adversary in the 
opposite school of thought do not 
realize that there actually is no such 
thing as the UN, but rather the 
member nations which make it up, 
with their pluralistic points of view. 
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On the truly great issues which 
come before the UN there is rarely 
a unanimous vote. There are nearly 
always the “ayes,” the “nays,” and 
the abstentions. In other words, the 
UN merely mirrors the thinking of 
the world and in the world—think- 
ing and tendencies which not infre- 
quently have been changed and 
improved precisely because of the 
open debate to which the subjects 
have been submitted. 

It would be naive to think that 
we are suggesting that power poli- 
tics does not enter into the situation 
or that strategic blocs do not exist. 
On the other hand, it is equally 
true that there are entities which 
are really not committed and which 
can be and have been convinced be- 
cause it has been possible to thrash 
things out. I believe that this too 


might be termed one of those nega- 


tive facts of which we have already 
spoken. 


A Two-Way Street 


One finds some American Cath- 
olics who brush the whole UN 
aside casually and imperturably 
with the observation that it is 
merely a sounding board for Com- 
munist propaganda. Who would 
dare deny that the Marxists have 
grasped the opportunity, ofttimes 
unashamedly, to broadcast their 
viewpoint or to justify their mal- 
feasance? But one should recall too 
that the UN debates and delibera- 
tions are a “two-way street,” and 
that they become a sounding board 
too for the effective pronounce- 
ment of the principles of the Free 
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World—statements which might nev- 
er reach the statesmen or dozens of 
nations were it not for the meetings 
and discussions carried on in these 
international assemblages. 

As a matter of fact, the very doc- 
trine of the Church, which is un- 
known to scores of statesmen of re- 
gions not of the Christian tradition, 
has been proclaimed time and again 
by delegates. I think of a few very 
recent examples. Only the other day 
in a discussion of “apartheid,” a rep- 
resentative of Ireland read into the 
record for the information of the 
large numbers of the Afro-Asian bloc 
the courageous statement of the 
hierarchy of South Africa regarding 
this burning question. Ten days 
ago, in the debate on the rights of 
the child, several delegates were 
able to place before the body the 
age-revered teachings of the natural 
law on the rights of the unborn 
child. And in the beginning of this 
month, I personally had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking before represen- 
tatives of 84 nations in the General 
Assembly hall, and of citing textual- 
ly the principles and the position of 
the Holy See regarding the necessity 
of technical assistance to the under- 
developed regions of the world. 
From subsequent conversations I 
know personally that representatives 
of many of those areas were com- 
pletely unaware of the position and 
the sympathy and the understand- 
ing of Pope John, as enunciated in 
the letter of last July to the Semaine 
Sociale de France at Angers. So 
when it comes to the charge of the 
sounding board, we really would do 
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well to pause a trifle and realize 
that it is a “two-way street.” 


Then again, since today we are 
dealing with American Catholics, it 
is scarcely necessary, but it is op- 
portune, to recall that the United 
States admittedly enjoys a position 
of preeminence in the councils of 
the UN. We are now one of the two 
great powers of the world with all 
the responsibility that goes with 
power. Let us face it realistically: 
In the space age our traditional 
policy of neutrality and isolation is 
a thing of the past. Every man and 
woman, and, therefore, every Amer- 
ican Catholic, must share in the con- 
sequences of world happenings. 


Consequently they must be keenly 
conscious of their civic responsibility 
which is part and parcel of our Cath- 
olic teaching. This civic responsibil- 
ity is not limited to the town meet- 
ing. It reaches all the way to the 
Federal Government here in Wash- 
ington. Because of the world posi- 
tion of the United States, it reaches 
now into the sanctum of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the councils, the com- 
mittees in which the United States 
plays such a leading role. Have 
Catholic Americans sufficiently made 
known to their Government their at- 
titude regarding problems with 
which the United States delegation 
must deal in the UN? I think you 
will concur that they have not. Yet 
it is elemental democratic procedure 
that there be communication be- 
tween the people and the Govern- 
ment. This is a decisive factor in 
determining the course of action on 
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most of the important issues before 
the country. 


It serves no purpose for any Amer- 
icans, and particularly Catholic 
Americans, to sit back resignedly to 
decry and criticize the activity of 
the UN, or especially the position 
taken by the United States in the 
UN. We may not abandon what is 
our privilege and duty, that is, to 
make our opinion known on any 
question to the Government. But it 
is equally important that the opin- 
ions expressed be not hasty, heated 
and haphazard. They must be based 
on information and understanding of 
the issues at stake. All over the na- 
tion there are other groups which 
are availing themselves of their priv- 
ilege and informing themselves; 
groups which are constantly making 
known to the Government and its 
deputies in the UN their viewpoints 
on critical questions. Catholic Ameri- 
cans may do no less. Hence, it is of 
the utmost se that they be 
informed and articulate. 


Of course, some have felt justified 
in abstaining from active interest be- 
cause they have found the UN to 
be irreligious. If there be noticeable 
an atmosphere of cool secularism, 
this may be due to the studied neu- 
tralism which is occasioned by the 
multiplicity of religious persuasions 
in the 82 member nations. Let us 
leave aside for the moment the na- 
tions which are officially atheist. 
Would or could Catholics join in 
the public prayer by a Buddhist 
monk or a Muslim imam? All na- 
tions from vast Brazil to tiny Luxem- 
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bourg are present as members on an 
equal footing, and each is sensitive 
and jealous of its religious and cul- 
tural traditions. Let us hasten to say 
that the situation is regrettable—aye, 
deplorable—but that it is one that 
must be faced in its practical impli- 
cations. 

But of course it has been pointed 
out to me, when I have commented 
on this lamentable condition, that 
non-Christians are not impressed by 
the charge often made by Catholic 
Americans that there is no mention 
of the name of God in the Charter 
of the UN nor in the Declaration 
of Human Rights. These gentlemen 
have hastened to remind me that 
neither is there any mention of the 
name of God in the Constitution of 
the United States nor in the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, although Catholic 
Americans do not denounce or re- 
pudiate them. Does this make our 
American instruments godless? Does 
it make the UN documents accepta- 
ble because the American ones are 
similarly fashioned? Of course it 
doesn’t! It merely proves that all 
four documents are deplorably de- 
fective in this regard. But I must 
confess that it is somewhat difficult 
to explain. 

Nor is that the only thing which 
I find it difficult to explain. I do 
understand, humanly speaking, the 
resentments of some American Cath- 
olics who complain that they are 
opposed to paying taxes to support 
an organization which they person- 
ally feel has not produced propor- 
tionate results. Likewise, I can ap- 
preciate the position of those who 
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clamor for Charter reform and who 
deplore the veto—which I do—though 
I must confess that I often wonder 
how many of them realize that the 
United States was also quite insis- 
tent on the veto at San Francisco in 
1945. But at times it is difficult to 
explain to foreigners the amazing 
attitude of some Catholic Americans 
who readily espouse political isola- 
tionism in contrast with the sheer 
internationalism of their compassion 
for the hungry, the naked, the 
homeless of any quarter of the globe 
—and not for any strategy of Cold 
War, but purely because of the 
warmth of their Christian charity. 
The conferring of your Annual 
Peace Award today on Monsignor 
Swanstrom is an eloquent testimoni- 
al of this fact. 

Baffling as are these paradoxical 
phenomena, I find most unintelligi- 
ble the position of some Catholic 
Americans who, living in this air 
age which has annihilated distances 
and perforce brings us daily into 
contact with the most remote peo- 
ples, nevertheless shy away from the 
mere mention of the international 
community, as though it were in- 
compatible with Catholic teaching 
or practice—as though it were pos- 
sible or permissible to secede from 
the universal solidarity of the hu- 
man race. 


Solidarity of Man 


When we speak of the sense of the 
universal solidarity of the human 
race, we have not in mind any mere 
mechanically contrived unity of a 
super-organization. It is something 
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deeper than that. It is something 
which springs not solely from the 
destruction of distances and differ- 
ences, nor even from greater famil- 
iarity and intercourse with other 
‘peoples. It is rooted in human na- 
ture, in the natural law. It will rise 
to the surface and there it must be 
understood and guided in a sys- 
tematic, a juridical fashion. 

Pope Pius XI, in his inaugural 
encyclical, Ubi Arcano, spoke of a 
“code of common laws. . . such as 
was possessed in the Middle Ages 
by that true society of nations which 
was the community of Christian peo- 
ples.” But that true society of na- 
tions passed when nationalism, both 
political and religious, first took 
over, to be followed by exaggerated 
militarism which, in turn, compound- 
ed the two into imperialism. And 
yet, there has remained the nostalgic 
remembrance of the lost unity of the 
past. 


All these natural factors, for the 
past 75 years especially, have been 
engendering a hazy, but definite, 
longing and groping towards a so- 
cial, political and religious unity. 
Pope John unmistakably sensed it in 
the years which he spent on the 
shores of the Hellespont and in the 
City of Light in the shadow of the 
Arc de Triomphe. 


Indeed, the Church of Christ for 
years has watched this groping for 
spiritual and political unity with un- 
feigned concern and true maternal 
interest. She has wisely promoted 
the wider development of the recog- 
nition of the universal solidarity of 
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the human race, as she has also ap- 
provingly regarded the establish- 
ment of some kind of international 
community for the practical imple- 
mentation and realization of this 
sublime ideal. 


All the modern Popes have re- 
peatedly provided the nations with 
sage directions whereby they might 
discharge the obligations incumbent 
on them, to subordinate the claims 
of their nationalism to the needs of 
the human community and to pro- 
mote the organization of these latter 
efforts. 


Just 60 years ago, on April 11, 
1899, Pope Leo XIII hailed the 
International Peace Conference be- 
ing held at The Hague. In his dis- 
course, Revedere qui oggi, the 
great Pontiff speaks of this gathering 
in the Netherlands as a ray of sun- 
shine to brighten the end of the 
century. He begged heaven to grant 
that this international assemblage— 
made up of men of varying religious 
persuasions—might be the first step 
leading to the experiment of resolv- 
ing disputes among nations by means 
of purely moral and _ persuasive 
measures. 


During the same year, 1899, Car- 
dinal Mariano Rampolla, his Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to Count Mou- 
raviev, Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
for Russia, lamenting the fact that 
there was lacking in the internation- 
al consortium of nations a system of 
legal and moral means proper to de- 
termine, to make good the right of 
each. He urged on the Russian diplo- 
mat the establishment of an institu- 
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tion of arbitration, invested with 
authority, clothed with all the neces- 
sary moral prestige, and fortified 
with the indispensable moral guar- 
antees of compliance and impartial- 
ity. Of these efforts was born the 
Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague, one of 
the first modern steps toward the 
realization of an international com- 
munity. 

Even St. Pius X, who held him- 
self aloof as much as possible from 
diplomacy, the better to concentrate 
on the direct spiritual apostolate to 
souls, in a rare instance wrote to 
Archbishop Falconio, Apostolic Dele- 
gate in the United States, in 1911 
to praise the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace on the occa- 
sion of its founding. It is noteworthy 
that St. Pius X, with his usual peas- 
ant sagacity, remarked that the foun- 
dation “might not immediately, or 
wholly, accomplish its purpose,” but 
he praises it and the zeal of its 
founders. St. Pius did not expect 
immediate miracles nor did he re- 
gard the foundation as perfect—but 
he welcomed it as at least partially 
contributing to the solution of the 
problem of peace. 

When St. Pius X died of a broken 
heart as war broke out in 1914, his 
successor, Benedict XV, repeated the 
proposals of Leo XIII for the insti- 
tution of agencies of arbitration. He 
went further and proposed a means 
of providing coercion to enforce 
juridical measures which might be 
enacted. Indeed, from the letter of 
Cardinal Gaspari, Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Lloyd George, it is clear that 
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Benedict XV expected the nations to 
apply sanctions (general economic 
isolation, including boycott) against 
the state which would refuse to sub- 
mit international questions to arbitra- 
tion or to accept the decisions 
handed down in arbitration. 


The League of Nations 


As the First World War raged on, 
the concept of the League of Na- 
tions came to the fore. On May 23, 
1920, when hostilities had ended, 
Pope Benedict XV gave the world 
his timely encyclical, Pacem Dei. 
In this letter he wrote: “It is much 
to be desired that all states, Ven- 
erable Brethren, putting aside mu- 
tual suspicion, should unite in one 
league, or rather a sort of family of 
nations, calculated both to maintain 
their own independence and safe- 
guard the order of human society.” 
But even before that, in 1917, Pope 
Benedict XV, in his famous peace 
proposals, had suggested an inter- 
national institution for compulsory 
arbitration. 

The League of Nations, which the 
United States repudiated, went on 
for many years after Benedict XV 
himself had died in 1922. Whatever 
else may have been the defects of 
the League of Nations, certainly the 
absence of an informing, unifying 
spirit, fundamentally moral, has been 
recognized, even by its most enthu- 
siastic supporters, as its greatest 
handicap. On the other hand, Cath- 
olic supporters of the League of Na- 
tions, such as Eppstein and Gon- 
zague de Reynold and many others, 
have argued that the failure of Cath- 
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olics to rally more warmly to its 
support was in no small measure the 
reason why the League lacked the 
vivifying principle and acquired in- 
stead a laic and humanitarian ethic. 

If we opposed or ignored or mere- 
ly abstained from an organization 
which had good objectives, as Pope 
Benedict XV himself admitted it had 
—even though it were imperfect in 
many respects—we could hardly hope 
to work for its improvement or per- 
fection; we could hardly be regard- 
ed as without responsibility for the 
League’s inglorious demise in the 
late “Thirties. We Catholic Ameri- 
cans of today would do well to 
ponder this accusation which is not 
totally without foundation. 


Shortly after he had ascended the 
Chair of Peter, Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical Studiorum Ducem, on the 
seventh centenary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, insisted that in the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas there are pro- 
vided the principles of a “true so- 
ciety of nations.” Again in his Christ- 
mas allocution of 1930, the same 
Pius XI, sickened by some of the 
emotionalist appeals for peace in 
that day, based solely on fear and 
on revulsion against the filth and 
blood and lice of war, cried out: 
“The peace for which humanity 
longs is not to be identified with 
sentimental pacifism, confused, un- 
discerning and heedless of dangers. 
True peace is the work and fruit of 
justice, perfected by love.” 


If the four first pontiffs of this cen- 


tury at various times and in different 
ways alluded to the need of creat- 
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ing and evolving juridical interna- 
tional institutions to guarantee the 
fulfillment of treaties and to pre- 
serve peace, Pope Pius XII, the great 
teacher, had scarcely taken in hand 
the tiller of the bark of Peter than 
he promulgated his masterful en- 
cyclical Summi Pontificatus, in which 
he expounded forcefully his favorite 
theme of the universal solidarity of 
the human race. In doing it, Pius 
XII laid the basis for an internation- 
al community which, with character- 
istic prophetic foresight, he saw 
later coming into existence. 

For 13 and more years, from 1945 
until he died in 1958, Pius XII never 
ceased to drive home the Church’s 
teaching on an international com- 
munity. In his Christmas Message of 
1948, following the establishment of 
the United Nations, he said: 


The Catholic doctrine on the state 
and civil society has always been based 
on the principle that, in keeping with 
the will of God, the nations form to- 
gether a community with a common 
aim and common duties. Even when 
the proclamation of this principle and 
its practical consequences gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied 
her assent to the concept of an abso- 
lutely autonomous sovereignty divested 
of all social obligations. 


Five years later, in 1953, in ad- 
dressing the Fifth Annual Congress 
of Italian Catholic Jurists, Pope Pius 
XII, who during a period of eight 
years had had the opportunity to 
observe and appraise the new UN, 
told the jurists: 

The institution of a community of na- 
tions which today has been partly real- 
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ized but which is striving to be estab- 
lished and consolidated on a higher and 
more perfect level, is an ascent from 
the lower to the higher, that is, from 
a plurality of sovereign states to the 
greatest possible unity. 

Here we find Pius XII announcing 
his realistic acceptance of the fact 
of the UN, as a partial realization 
at least of the much desired inter- 
national community. In 1948 he had 
expressed the hope that the UN, 
after eliminating the weaknesses 
stemming from its origin, which was, 
of necessity, a solidarity in war, 
would become “the full and faultless 
expression of international solidarity 
for peace.” 

It is the purest kind of captious 
carping to distort this and similar 
statements of the great Pontiff as 
some Catholic Americans have done. 
They assert that neither here nor 
elsewhere did Pius XII even insinu- 
ate indirectly approval of the UN. 
They add that he merely expressed 
the hope that the UN would im- 
prove, as though one might hope 
for the expansion, strengthening or 
improvement of something which he 
regarded as fundamentally wrong or 
basically objectionable! 

Almost as though to confirm the 
theory that the indifference or hos- 
tility of Catholics is partly respon- 
sible for the failure of the League 
of Nations, Pope Pius XII, in a dis- 
course on “Catholics and Interna- 
tional Life,” declared that “Catho- 
lics are extraordinarily equipped to 
collaborate in the creation of a cli- 
mate without which a common ac- 
tion on the international plane can 
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have neither substance nor pros- 
perous growth.” In the course of 
this same speech, he left no doubt 
as to what he meant about the re- 
sponsibilities of Catholics in the mat- 
ter of international life. The Pontiff 
declared: “Catholics are saddled 
with a great responsibility. They, 
above all, must realize that they are 
called upon to overcome every ves- 
tige of nationalistic narrowness, and 
to seek a general fraternal encounter 
of nation with nation.” 


If I may, I would leave you with 
this thought of the responsibility 
of all Catholics, and therefore of 
American Catholics, with reference 
to the international community and, 
in this moment in history, with 
reference to the UN. Whether they 
like it or whether they don't, it is a 
historical reality which they may not 
ignore, nor of which they may predi- 
cate magic formulae for true peace 
nor demand sudden miracles for last- 
ing peace. Good Pope John, while 
he was the first observer of the Holy 
See at Unesco in Paris, speaking of 
this specialized agency, cautioned us 
not to be precipitous or unreason- 
able. With his typical geniality and 
homespun wisdom, he said: “I like 
always to remind the fearful and 
the impatient that the work of the 
Hexameron in the Book of Genesis 
took six days to be completed and 
that there was a determined task 
for each day. We must learn to 
wait.” 


Catholic Americans have been 


bountifully blessed by God with the 
goods of the earth, which fact begets 
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a concurrent responsibility to share 
them with the underprivileged and 
economically underdeveloped mem- 
bers of the international community. 
They have intelligently met and 
_ gloriously and generously satisfied 
this responsibility. 

In God’s providence these United 
States have achieved a tremendous 
power in world affairs and all citi- 
zens of this republic have a correla- 
tive responsibility to see that their 
country plays its proper role and 
plays it properly in the international 
community as it now exists; to cor- 
rect its defects, to further its noble 
objective which is, after all, the 
achievement of true and_ lasting 
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The zealous follower of Christ will not be content only with the 
slow tedious task of forming community attitudes and policies. He 
will always be on the alert to seize opportunities for personal aid 
to the unfortunate and for direct works of compassion. Perhaps he 
can lead in welcoming the first Negro family to move into a previous- 
ly white neighborhood. He might help form in his children a Chris- 
tian attitude toward the stranger, so that they will instinctively 
reject any form of bigotry and bias. He can use his influence at work 
to break down barriers to job opportunity. 

The first Christians astounded the pagan world by their charity. 
Has charity grown cold in our day? Are the unrest and ferment in 
many parts of the world signs that the rich and powerful Christian 
West has been derelict in its duty? Is the very scourge of com- 
munism permitted by God as punishment for our selfish indifference 
to the poor and neglected of the world?—From a sermon preached 
by Mosr Rev. Patrick A. O’BoyLe, Archbishop of Washington, on 
the occasion of the 80th birthday of John LaFarge, S.J., St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, N.Y., N.Y., February 13, 1960. 
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peace. Catholic Americans, then, 
who are members of a supranational 
Church and are uniquely equipped, 
must shoulder this responsibility to- 
gether with their fellow citizens. As 
we gather by a fortuitous but for- 
tunate set of circumstances on this 
UN Day, I deem it only fitting that 
we should salute the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, which 
for over three decades has blazed 
the trail for Catholics of this coun- 
try in the fulfillment of these duties 
and in proclaiming, expounding, and 
defending the eternal, immutable 
principles on which alone may be 
raised the structure of true and last- 
ing peace. 


























Maryland’s Pledge 


The Founders of the Mary- 
land Colony believed in its 
providential nature as a ref- 
uge from a wicked world and 
a seed-ground rich in prom- 
ise for the future. The ideas 
they cherished are the ideas 
by which our nation can 
find its way in today’s tur- 
bulent world. 


of Religious Freedom’ 


Joun LaF arce, S.]. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


HEN we speak of religious 

freedom we can mean two dif- 
ferent but closely related things, 
each of them associated with this 
very spot. One of these is the free- 
dom of the individual's conscience: 
the denial to any temporal king, rul- 
er, or government—even to a dem- 
ocratically elected majority—the right 
to dictate to any individual as to the 
choice he shall make in religious 
matters, as to what church or re- 


ligious body he shall adhere or not 


adhere. This right we vindicate as 
inherent in our very nature as per- 
sons responsible to the Creator. It is 
the most jealously guarded of all our 
rights under the American Constitu- 
tion. And of its nature it implies 
respect for the spiritual freedom of 
others. 

By religious freedom we also un- 
derstand the right of religious groups 
to pursue their respective ends un- 
molested by the power of the king, 
state or civil government, as long as 


*An address to the Pilgrimage of the Religious Heritage of America, St. Mary’s City, 


Md., November 22, 1959. 
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that pursuit does not create public 
disorder. Holy Church, in the lan- 
guage of the Maryland Founders, 
shall enjoy her liberties. 

Prior to the settling of Maryland, 

Englishmen had maintained each of 
' these two species of religious free- 
dom under intense stress and perse- 
cution; each of them was honored 
as dating back to the Great Charter 
of England’s liberties. Yet in all times 
the mention of either of these two 
freedoms is accompanied by certain 
anxieties and fears. Some are dis- 
turbed at the thought that if you 
allow the individual conscience a 
free hand, or let the church or 
churches operate themselves, religion 
may seize political power, and you 
will be headed for a theocracy. Past 
history lends color to such a fear. 
Religious people, on the other hand, 
are tempted to distrust democracy, 
on the ground that if a nation is 
truly free, religion will somehow 
suffer. Here again, history can fur- 
nish examples, since decent, God- 
fearing people of different faiths 
have suffered persecution in the sa- 
cred name of political freedom. Yet 
in reality both these contrary fears 
are groundless. They rest upon a 
false concept of religion, of civic so- 
ciety, of the relation between the 
two. How groundless the fears are, 
appears from the founding of Mary- 
land. 


Maryland’s Code 


Today we are visiting the spot 
where a little over 320 years ago, on 
May 18, 1639, the officials of the 
Proprietary Colony of Maryland con- 
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vened in the new brick State House 
at St. Mary’s City with the bur- 
gesses elected by the freemen of 
the colony. They gathered to hear 
the draft of laws, a two-page “act 
for the government of the Province,” 
drawn up by the Catholic Thomas 
Cornwaleys of Cross Manor, that 
vigorous individual whose spelling 
capacity was in inverse proportion 
to his political astuteness. This brief 
code recognized the liberty of “the 
Churches,” did away with the oath 
of supremacy, created a judiciary, 
testamentary administration, war de- 
partment, bankruptcy act, taxation, 
elective system, and a water mill. 
The colonial secretary, John Lewger, 
entered in his minutes: “The free- 
men have assented. The Lord Pro- 
prietary willeth that this be a law. 
Verum Recordum.” By thus boldly 
exercising their right to initiate leg- 
islation the gentlemen of Maryland 
established a commonwealth which, 
by its own example, would prove 
that political liberty and personal 
liberty—in the sense of religious 
liberty—were friends, not enemies. 
Twenty-five years ago this past 
summer a great national pilgrimage 
came to St. Mary’s City to cele- 
brate the tercentennial of George 
and Cecil Calvert’s great “Adven- 
ture.” This lovely spot, so wisely 
selected at the advice of Captain 
Fleet, at last found its place in the 
nation’s geographical Hall of Fame. 
It had certainly been a long time 
entering. The skilled rebuilding, by 
craftsmen from this very neighbor- 
hood, of the colonial State House 
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set the seal upon the Maryland re- 
vival, and thoughts turned to the 
future, rather than to the past. 
Tragic assaults upon the sacred 
name of freedom—religious and civic 
—have filled the world’s quarter cen- 
tury since we Ropewende upon the 
still waters of the St. Mary’s River 
the landing of the Maryland Pil- 
grims. These world events lend new 
meaning to the actions of the first 
colonists. For the founders proved 
in their own persons that neither 
City nor Church is of its nature a 
potential threat to the other; rather, 
that each contributes to the other’s 
strength. 

Much was written prior to the 
1934 Tercentennial questioning the 
exact policy of the early settlers, and 
a considerable amount has accumu- 
lated since that time. As yet all the 
record is not in, and much remains 
still to be explored. Our best guess 
seems to be that the Calverts and 
their associates left some matters 
purposely vague. In those troubled 
times if they had defined their aims 
too precisely, their project—not to 
speak of their own lives and persons 
—would have been in danger. The 
surest interpretation of their mean- 
ing is that given not by any elabo- 
rate commentary but by the simple 
eloquence of example. One can of 
course argue that they were prag- 
matists. The Calverts were of Flem- 
ish merchant stock. Those who 
joined the Adventure in 1634 had 
some practical aim in view, and 
hoped that this undeveloped coun- 
try—to use a modern expression— 
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would enjoy happy commercial re- 
lations with their trade-minded 
motherland. 

The three pioneer Jesuits, Fr. An- 
drew White, Fr. Altham and Broth- 
er Gervase, who accompanied Leon- 
ard Calvert on the expedition, and 
their successors, looked upon Mary- 
land as a challenging mission op- 
portunity, and the colonists them- 
selves shared the missionary spirit. 
Terra Mariae was a home for the 
Catholics, persecuted or threatened 
with persecution in England. It was 
no Utopia; it was a realistic practi- 
cal venture. And religious tolerance, 
religious cooperation, was a wise 
and practical move. Yet two simple 
facts remain. The first is, the wise 
thing was done. It was done with 
the utmost deliberation, from the 
days of the explicit written instruc- 
tions issued to the colonists at their 
departure from England to the blunt 
trials and punishments visited upon 
offenders by the colonial magistrates 
in deference to the Ordinance of 
1631. The firm policy was main- 
tained through fifty years until the 
collapse of the Palatinate with the 
ensuing turmoil and persecution. 
Seeing what human nature is, and 
the colonists were nothing if not hu- 
man, it would have been natural 
soon to forget the early ideals. It 
would have been easy, for instance, 
to evade the painfully sharp chal- 
lenge put to Christian consistency 
by the non-Christian, Jewish settler, 
Jacob Lumbrozo. Yet when the test 
finally was made on Lumbrozo’s be- 
half, their principles rang true. 
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The practice of religious freedom 
in this colony was no mere academic 
exercise. In the time’s harsh circum- 
stances, such practice demanded de- 
cision and courage in the face of 
very real dangers. Always present, 
too, was the risk of being grossly 
misunderstood, not only by people 
of opposite persuasions, but by one’s 
own as well. It is never easy to fol- 
low the narrow path between zeal- 
ous truculence and cowardly com- 
promise in any line of public con- 
duct. 

In the second place, a moral prin- 
ciple was involved, a principle de- 
rived from the very nature of man 
as interpreted by such thinkers as 
Thomas More and Robert Bellar- 
mine in their vindication of freedom 
in the face of royal tyranny. Relig- 
ious freedom is positive; it is not a 
mere balance between opposites, nor 
a timid withdrawal from convinced 
self-assertion. The early settlers suc- 
ceeded in asserting the rights of 
each of their fellow citizens because 
as religious-minded men they recog- 
nized the dignity and the rights of 
the individual human person, for 
mutual respect is the basis of a free 
society. 

A merely negative tolerance mo- 
tivated by contemptuous indifference 
to religion would have meant noth- 
ing to them. However much they 
differed as to the particulars of the 
Christian faith, they were thorough- 
ly united in the conviction that God 
must be honored, worshiped and 
served; that His law was supreme, 
whether written in the hearts of men 
or proclaimed from the heights of 
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Sinai. They held as sacred the re- 
ligion-inspired hereditary rights of 
Englishmen, and they incorporated 
these rights into the political texture 
of the New World. Furthermore, the 
religious spirit that led them to re- 
spect their fellow Englishmen, even 
of a different belief, led them to re- 
spect the human worth and the in- 
alienable rights of other peoples as 
well. 

It was characteristic of their gen- 
erous spirit that they greeted the 
original inhabitants of this territory 
not with the sword but with the 
hand of cordial fellowship, and that 
one of their first thoughts was to 
establish schools for the Indians. It 
is still more significant that they 
recognized the Indian’s juridic and 
spiritual personality, and honored his 
rights to own, sell and acquire 
property. The materialistic ideology 
of racial, commercialized slavery, 
even if in later years it became part 
of the plantation system throughout 
a great part of our country, was not 
of Maryland origin. 

It was my privilege to witness, 
over many years, the welcome given 
to the Slavic colonists who came to 
St. Mary’s City nearly fifty years ago. 
They were strange to our language, 
and strange to the customs and the 
farming economy of the adopted 
countryside. But as God-fearing 


men and women they found them- 
selves here at home, especially since 
they had brought from their eastern 
European homeland a tradition of 
culture and of religious freedom. 
They worshiped here in common 
with the members of their respec- 
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tive faiths. Those of these latter-day 
Maryland pilgrims who chose to re- 
main among us made in their turn a 
lasting contribution to the strength 
and welfare of the ancient commu- 
nity. 

Case for Dialogue 


If I look at today’s scene, I am 
not so much concerned over the 
turns and tides of religious contro- 
versy. True, name-calling and emo- 
tional exaggeration can work great 
harm. And it is disastrous if religious 
issues are dragged into fields where 
they do not belong, and are used, 
of all places, in political campaigns. 
But fear of misuse does not justify 
neglect of honest discussion. Serious, 
reasoned dialogue on religious issues 
—in themselves, and in their rela- 
tionship to the burning political and 
social issues of the day—has its own 
time and place. A growing sense 
among American citizens that such 
dialogue is possible, between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, between Chris- 
tians and Jews, between believers 
and unbelievers, is a healthy sign. 
Indeed, it can signify the working 
of the Spirit of God, of those flames 
of Pentecost which, according to the 
old records, were painted upon the 
sanctuary walls of the forgotten little 
brick St. Mary’s chapel that once 
stood in the fields where we meet 
today. 

We are not asking on this occa- 
sion about what conclusions such 
dialogue may reach; but we are pro- 
claiming with no uncertain voice 
what needs to be emphasized, that 
religious freedom, in this or in any 
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other country, cannot possibly thrive 
in an atmosphere of religious indif- 
ference. Whether it be freedom of 
conscience, or be freedom of cor- 
porate religious practice, such free- 
dom can only exist, as it existed in 
colonial Maryland, in a spiritual cli- 
mate of general respect for religion 
itself. We enjoy religious liberty in 
the United States, precisely because 
our country, while it favors no one 
belief, does take a positive attitude 
toward religion. By our tradition, re- 
ligion is respected in our laws and 
in historic decisions of our law 
courts, in our Congress and legisla- 
tures, in our armed forces, in our 
public institutions. Because religion 
is respected, religion in the United 
States is free, and where religion is 
free, man’s political freedom can still 
hope to be secure. 

As this year 1959 draws to a 
close, we hear steadily growing a 
debate upon our country’s national 
purpose. Dissatisfaction grows with 
what seems to many to be a policy 
of drift and uncertainty. Discussions, 
now held quietly in study groups and 
conferences on foreign politics, will 
grow to a roar during the coming 
election year. Viewed from the 
standpoint of religion, the debate 
turns on the question as to whether 
or not there exists a providential 
purpose for the United States, or 
whether our country is a mere hap- 
hazard evolution, so that our best 
policy today would be simply each 
man, or nation, for himself, and woe 
to the loser. 

Many, like those of us here on this 
occasion, believe that our country 
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has a purpose in the plans of divine 
Providence. Many believe, as we do, 
that the history of our nation shows 
the presence of God working among 
the affairs of men. The dedication in 
the nation’s capital by the hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church, just two 
days ago, of a National Shrine was 
a testimony to that very belief. A 
similar witness, earlier in the year, 
was the dedication by the Episco- 
palian Church of the magnificent 
Washington Cathedral. 

There is bound to be much argu- 
ment as to how the providential pur- 
pose of our nation can be best ex- 
pressed and defined. Is it to be 
stated in terms of mere material or 
technical assistance, or imparting of 
superior political wisdom or of cer- 
tain great cultural advantages? Or is 
it to be conceived in higher terms? 
For my own part, I foresee the great 
and providential function of our na- 
tion as an active agent of unity and 
peace in a divided world. I see the 
office of our country as that of con- 
veying to all men some of those in- 
sights into the personal dignity of 
our human nature under God which 
we, in turn, have inherited from 
these first founders. Thus we will 
help to create for all mankind, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed, those 
conditions of freedom under law by 
which, through God’s grace, the 
forces for unity and peace can freely 
operate. 


The Founders’ Belief 


The Founders of the Maryland 
Colony believed in its providential 
nature, as a refuge from a wicked 
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world and a seed-ground rich in 
promise for the future. From that 
standpoint they viewed the problem 
of political sovereignty, and relation 
of that political sovereignty to the 
supreme sovereignty of the Kingdom 
of Christ. They sought, and as long 
as they had their own will, they 
found unity and peace among their 
own small number, because the free- 
dom they established was based up- 
on a higher truth, that of mutual 
respect for the God-given dignity of 
their fellow man himself. The ideas 
they cherished for their little world 
are the ideas by which our nation 
can find its way in the turmoil of 
the world universal. It is of supreme 
importance that we do not lose the 
thread or be dismayed by the blus- 
tering voices of professional trouble- 
makers. 

Governor Leonard Calvert wrote 
to his brother, a year after his ar- 
rival, “We have mounted one piece 
of ordnance and placed six murder- 
ers in parts most convenient, a forti- 
fication (we think) sufficient to de- 
fend against any such weak enemies 
as we have reason to expect.” To- 
day the “murderers” no longer stand 
guard, but are preserved as rust- 
eaten, historically venerated relics. 
Let us hope that the noisy “murder- 
ers” around our country today, who 
strive to stir up racial and religious 
hatred, may soon become as obsolete 
as the crude artillery of old St. 
Mary’s. Their futile voices will be 
stilled if, like the travelers upon the 
Ark and Dove and their freedom- 
loving successors, we never cease to 
pray to our common God. 


DOCUMENTATION 





The Use of Leisure Time* 
Joun XXIII 


HE SOCIAL WEEK of Italian Catholics, with the theme “The Use 

of Leisure Time as a Current Social Problem,” faces a subject this 
year which now commands the attention of experts and scholars as one 
of the characteristic problems of our time. 

The choice of the theme has met with the satisfaction of the Supreme 
Pontiff, who is happy to convey to your Very Reverend Eminence and 
to the other representatives of Catholic thought convened in Padua the 
sentiments of his benevolence and of his esteem, fully confident that 
the forthcoming Padua meeting will constitute a new reason for merit 
for that conscientious work of research with which the Social Weeks of 
Italian Catholics have already rendered distinguished services to the 
nation. 

His Holiness takes pleasure in stressing also the timeliness of the 
theme chosen, because if the problem of leisure time already existed 
in modern society, it is henceforth linked with one of the salient aspects 
of those profound innovations developing in the industrial field—which 
is called automation. 

It is in fact a question of an introduction into our times—though 
only gradual—of a new factor which will reflect deeply on the social, 
moral and religious level, and which will soon make itself manifest also 
in the Italian community. One must therefore foresee and provide, so 
that the wealth of Christian social thought may also make its precious 
contribution in this field. 

Obviously, these apprehensions and precautions do not indeed mean 
that Catholics estimate the modern progress of techniques pessimistical- 


*A letter addressed to the Social Week of Italian Catholics, Padua, September 
20, 1959. 
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ly or negatively, since “technical progress comes from God and can and 
must therefore lead to God” (Pius XII, Christmas Message of 1953). 

The Church indeed invites believers to see in the marvelous con- 
quests of science and of technology the realization of the plan of God, 
who entrusted to man the discovery and the use of the riches of the 
universe, according to the order given to our forefathers: “Fill the earth, 
and subdue it” (Gen. 1:28). 


Problems Created by Automation 


The progressive development of automation creates many problems, 
which even at the present time demand reflection and prudence, and 
among which is found the problem of leisure time. How will the 
workers use this considerable availability of free hours from daily work? 
Will they emerge from this new experience better men or men less good? 

It is easy to understand the meaning of this serious alternative. Be- 
cause if the expansion of leisure time to large masses of the population 
in itself favors the progressive elevation of human work, it also is true 
that an irresponsible use of leisure time brings no slight dangers and 
could easily bring about its degeneration into means of evading one’s 
responsibilities, and an incentive to idleness and dissipation. 

For the honest solution of the problem one must presuppose that 
leisure time, that is to say the time of free choice outside the activities 
that one must perform out of duty, cannot mean the absence of re- 
sponsibility. According to the Christian vision of life, all time—working 
and leisure time—is a value entrusted by God to the freedom of man, 
who must utilize it to the glory of God Himself and for the greater 
perfection of his own person. Only thus can the great availability of 
time be fruitful to workers. Otherwise one would have to speak of 
wasted time. 

In the light of this fundamental truth it will be understood how 
the honest use of leisure time also includes a just relief and comfortable 
rest, since the exercise of a working activity always entails the spending 
of physical and psychic energies that must be restored. 

“Restoration,” observed Pius XI, “in its manifold forms has now 
become a necessity for the people who tire themselves with the activities 
of life.” And he also indicated the rules to be followed, adding that 
“recreation must belong to the reasonable man and, therefore, must be 
healthy and moral; it must raise itself to the level of a positive factor 
of good and be the inspiration of noble sentiments” (Vigilanti Cura). 
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But this will not be the only aspect to be considered and neither 
will it be the most important. This was stated by the Supreme Pontiff 
Pius XII of venerable memory in his discourse to the third congress of 
the Catholic Associations of Italian Workers: 


He who has properly understood the religious, moral and vocational 
meaning of labor will likewise understand the meaning of leisure, and 
will also know how to employ it usefully. . . . Man has leisure not 
only as a natural and proper relief, but to improve his faculties, to 
fulfill better his religious, family and social duties and to make himself 
physically and spiritually better fit for work. 

To whoever meditates on these august words of the mourned Pontiff, 
the examination of the various aspects of the problem, always viewed 
within the fruitful magisterium [teaching and governing authority] of 
the Church, will be easy. 


Toward Cultural Betterment 


Referring only to the most important aspects, on the level of personal 
life, the increase of leisure time will be a propitious occasion for the 
cultural uplifting of the worker because, as was justly noted by the 
same Pius XII, the present is the hour in which, in so many regions, 
large levels of the population aspire to take part in authentic culture, 
while modern means of information develop increasingly and constantly 
increase in their influence (Cf. Letter to the 22nd Pax Romana Congress, 
August 18, 1952). 

Another aspect to be kept in mind in the use of leisure time is that 
of the family, so as to assure in domestic life fuller presence of the hus- 
band and wife, particularly of the woman “so often detained outside 
the home not only by her proclaimed emancipation but also often by 
the necessity of life, by the constant anxiety for daily bread” (Pius 
XII, Discourse Concerning Women, Oct. 21, 1945). This would allow 
also for a more intense collaboration between the husband and wife 
themselves which, though desirable in every field, is particularly de- 
sirable in the educational field. 

Moreover, one cannot forget the social aspect of the problem in view 
of the ever greater participation of the working classes in public life. 
If this participation is to be living and conscious, it cannot be limited 
to a passive presence in the various organizations, but it must spring 
from a thorough knowledge of the present-day demands of society and 
of its development—a knowledge which also protects one from falling 
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at the mercy of clever and unscrupulous agitators and from an ir- 
responsible acceptance of deceptive theories. 


But this availability of leisure time must be utilized particularly on 
the level of religious life because it enters not only as a simple com- 
ponent but also as a fundamental element in the ordered and complete 
development of the human person. Unfortunately, it is precisely from 
the weakening of the religious feeling that there arises, as from a prin- 
cipal source, that pleasure-seeking spirit and that sharp contrast of our 
times between technical progress and spiritual poverty, which could 
change leisure time into a serious threat of moral harm. And it is here 
that there is displayed in an irreplaceable and a definite manner that 
contribution which Catholics can and must make in this direction. 


Then, when one thinks of the most characteristic manifestations of 
present-day spiritual discomfort, it will not be difficult to ascertain the 
principal direction to be taken by the work to be done. 


More complete and up-to-date religious instruction must above all be 
the result of greater freedom and the availability of leisure time. It 
would, in fact, be dangerous, while acquiring so much knowledge use- 
ful to life with the passing of time, if religious knowledge remained 
instead unchanged as at the time of our first childhood (Cf. Discourse 
of Pius XII to Students of Italian State Schools, March 24, 1957). 


This must also be accompanied by an undertaking that will assure 
the time needed for the practice of devotion, and that will, especially, 
give back to holydays their real meaning so that they do not deteriorate, 
as unfortunately often happens today, into days of dissipation. Nor 
should they have only and primarily the nature of a day of rest; they 
must also be understood and really practiced as the “day of the Lord,” 
when the faithful cease to be the men of machinery, of work and of 
earthly concerns and raise themselves to eternal things in prayer, in 


participating in the divine mysteries and in meditating on the word 
of God. 


In this respect it will not be futile to recall the serious warnings of 
the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII: 


The external well-being of the laborer himself cannot be expected 
from technical production which demands regularly from the laborer 
and his family the sacrifice of the Lord’s Day; and it can still less 
result from a state of affairs in which Sunday is not, as God wishes 
it to be, a day passed quietly and in the restoration of one’s forces, 
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in an atmosphere of uplifted piety. Technical and economic science 
and society manifest their level of moral soundness by the manner in 
which they favor or oppose the sanctification of Sunday (Discourse of 
Pius XII on the eternal vitality of the encyclical Rerum Novarum, 


May 14, 1953). 

This religious and moral formation reveals itself today more than 
ever before as being urgent and indispensable because it must bring 
to life and make operative in believers the great duty of the hour— 
that is to say, the duty to animate our civilization in Christian terms, 
for the protection of its human values and of its very conquests, which 
run the risk of turning into a catastrophe if deprived of the powerful 
breath of spiritual life to sustain, ennoble and consecrate human 
progress. 


Our Affluent Society 


A society striving only toward increasing earthly possessions and 
not worrying about spiritual possessions, or subordinating them to the 
material ones, may dazzle with a few successes but can only give life 
to an illusory civilization directed toward decadence, and also probably 
toward suicide with the very weapons of technical progress of which 


one boasts so much. 

“Only perverted and blinded minds,” observes St. Augustine, “can 
believe that humanity obtains its most successful developments if the 
roofs of the buildings shine and if one builds great theaters while 
giving free rein to the corruption of souls and destroying the bases 
of virtue” (Epistles, CXXXVII 14, Migne PL 33, 531). 

This is the thought to which the reigning Pontiff returned in his 
first encyclical when he expressed the hope that “particular care, 
however, must be taken that progress in the moral sphere does not lag 
behind progress in the economic field of which We have spoken. The 
dignity of Christians and even of human beings demands this. For 
what will it profit the workers to gain a greater supply of goods and 
enjoy the benefits of a more educated life if they have lost or over- 
looked what concerns the immortal soul?” 

For the influence of this moral and religious dynamism on modern 
life, the expansion of leisure time opens without a doubt unexpected 
horizons of great possibility. May Catholics become clearly conscious 
of their responsibilities, so they can channel this phenomenon toward 
the river-bed of the Christian concept of life. In this way the so-called 


revolution caused by leisure time, a revolution advancing without in- 
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terruption, may become a positive factor in leading the spiritual values 
back to that primacy which is theirs, and in guiding men of our time 
toward more humane conditions of life, more dignified and better 
adapted to serve the spiritual ascent of all humanity. 

With these paternal thoughts the Sovereign Pontiff extends his wishes 
for the success of the forthcoming social week and, invoking an abun- 
dant flow of divine grace with all his heart he sends to the active 
promoters of the week, to all the speakers and participants—and above 
all to Your Eminence—his abundant and comforting paternal Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 





Easter Message* 


Joun XXIII 


EAR children, this tradition of a solemn papal blessing on the 
D feast of Easter from the outer balcony of the Vatican basilica 
is a very ancient one, and We are glad to renew it for the sake of 
the joy we all share. Easter is a festive occasion, a day of more than 
usual solemnity which surpasses every other in the Church’s year. It 
is first in rank among all feasts and ceremonies: “festum festorum, 
solemnitas solemnitatum” (feast of feasts, solemnity of solemnities). 

Our predecessor of long ago, St. Gregory, the first of that name 
in the line of popes, whom We like to call great among the greatest, 
hailed the feast of Easter as nothing less than a most sublime wedding 
song celebrating the mystical union of the Word of God made Man 
with the holy Church, as the “Canticle of Canticles” of the whole 
liturgy. 

On this Easter day our most personal joy as good Christians is 
in rendering homage to the Redeemer, Jesus Christ, glorious and 
immortal forever, victor over death and human wickedness, the 
wickedness of man’s first sin and of all the sins of the world. 

How can we not be grateful to Him who is the Son of God and 
of Mary, by virtue of whose blood pardon was called down on the 


*April 17, 1960. 
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very people who crucified Him and on the whole of sinful humanity, 
whose destiny was decided and whose redemption and salvation were 
secured for all time? This suffering, this death so sorrowful and 
humiliating, which we have followed in these days with hearts deeply 
moved, was nevertheless a glorious combat. We have recalled this by 
singing with a note of triumph in the Easter liturgy: “Mors et vita 
duello conflixere mirando” (“life and death engaged in tremendous 
combat”). But the Author of Life was the victor and He lives again 
in a life of glory—“Dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus.” 

But, dear children, you are well aware from your experience of the 
fact that this combat still continues on earth. We all witness it and 
take part in it. On one side stands Christ, together with His rep- 
resentatives and His followers in the Church, raised up in holiness 
and brotherly love. And with the Church thus blessed, there abides 
sound doctrine, truth, justice and peace. Rallying support on the 
other side is the anti-Christian spirit, which is error, a false idea of 
personal and social life, excessive power and even physical violence, 
evil and ruinous disorder. Such is the condition of life here on earth. 

Well then, dear children of Rome and of the whole world who 
are listening, the conditions of each one being determined, it is 
essential and in fact a point of honor for all to meet their obligations. 
That involves a great sense of responsibility, an exercise of moral 
right, a shrinking from compromise, and unqualified sincerity of in- 
tention and action before both God and men. 

We are strengthened by the certainty that Our Lord is faithful 
to His promises and holds in store for us, even on this earth, the 
gifts of His goodness and His victory. But we have to deserve this 
certainty. In the pages of the breviary in these days just past, St. 
Augustine was encouraging us to sincerity of thought, work and 
life. “Those who live an evil life,” he writes, “and call themselves 
Christians do an injustice to Christ, and of them it is said that through 
their fault the name of God is blasphemed. On the other hand, those 
who remain faithful to His law, even at the cost of some suffering, by 
their actions bring praise and blessing in the name of God.” 

Let us listen to the apostle, dear children. He tells us that we are 
the fragrance, the “bonus odor Christi” (good odor of Christ), which 
is diffused into every place in a special manner, namely where 
we openly confess our Faith and let it shine forth in our activity. 

Here, at noon on the feast of Easter, while around us all is an 
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invitation to spiritual joy, many—and it is indeed sorrowful for Us 
to return to this point—many of our brethren do not enjoy any kind 
of freedom, personal, civil or religious. But for year after year they 
have been enduring restraint and violence and perfecting a sacrifice 
wrought in silence and continuous oppression. 

Would that these could also hear at last an echo of their father’s 
voice offering them comfort and reaching them from the center of 
Catholic unity! This sharing of ours in spirit and prayer with their 
sufferings brings benefit to every part of the holy Church which, from 
the wonderful example of unflinching courage which they give, draws 
increase of edification and fervor. 

And Our sorrowing gaze turns also to other children of God every- 
where who are suffering because of race or economic conditions—at 
once complex and giving reasons for anxiety—or through limitation of 
the exercise of their natural and civil rights. At the same time Our word 
of heartfelt sympathy longs to pour forth into the hearts of each one 
an expression of human and Christian solidarity, which on the day 
marked by Divine Providence will come to flower. 

O Jesus, Saviour and Redeemer, may You be our love now and always. 
May You be an unfailing encouragement to us and to all who suffer 
for Thy name and for the sake of the Gospel, lived in and permeated 
by the sacrifice of Your blood. 

Does not the year follow its course from the feast of Easter? We 
renew to You the pledge of our fidelity in the carrying out of our duty 
with regard to the responsibilities which our life imposes on us in the 
spheres of religious, civil and social order. Jesus, Victor over death and 
sin, we are Yours and Yours we wish to remain, ever Yours: ourselves, 
our families and all who are most dear and precious to us; in the ardor 
of youth, in the wisdom of mature years and in the inescapable discom- 
forts and renunciations of old age, just beginning or far advanced. 

Grant to us Your blessing, pour out Your peace over all the world, 
O Jesus, as You did when You appeared again for the first time to Your 
closest friends on the morning of Easter day, and as You continued to do 
in the subsequent meetings in the supper room, at the lake and on the 
road: Fear not, it is I. Peace be with you. Peace and blessing throughout 
each day, forever. 


Economy and Human Values* 


Prius XII 


O* THE occasion of the First Congress of the International Economic 
Association you have wished to come to pay your respects and to 
tell Us about your work. We appreciate this very much and are happy 
to welcome you as most qualified representatives of the science of eco- 
nomics. Through your. teachings in universities, through your publica- 
tions, and through the authoritative advice that you formulate, you 
exert without a doubt an influence of the greatest importance on con- 
temporary society, wherein economic factors deeply affect the other 
aspects of social life. 

The present congress is continuing with distinction its series of annual 
meetings devoted to the examination of particular economic problems, 
the principal activity of your organization. Founded in 1949 at the en- 
couragement of Unesco, your association purposes to assist in the devel- 
opment of economic science through international cooperation, and 
presently includes 24 national organizations from four continents. This 
gives some idea of the interest that your deliberations will arouse 
throughout the world in those devoted to the public good. 

“Stability and Progress in the World Economy” is the theme that you 
have chosen. This simple title is enough to suggest the difficult and some- 
times formidable alternatives that the economist must often face. In the 
vast social organism whose different functions reciprocally influence and 
condition each other, it is impossible to touch one without disturbing 
all the others and thus having to provide compensatory measures. Thus, 
for example, it is dangerous to increase industrial production without 
providing for the sale of the goods produced, to change the volume of 
money in circulation without keeping in mind the corresponding volume 
of commercial transactions, and to endeavor to attain full employment 


*A discourse to the participants in the First General Congress of the International 
Economic Association, September 9, 1956. This version has been translated from the 
French by Francis J. Brown of the Economics Department, De Paul University. 
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while neglecting to offset the risks of inflation. And yet progress, that 
law of all human activity, demands changes and improvements, which 
do not come about without temporary disequilibria. 

Therefore the great concern of the specialist will be to hold down as 
much as possible the harmful consequences of selected measures and 
to take advantage of favorable circumstances, all the while keeping 
clear of the harsh results of economic crisis. On the international level, 
grave tensions are presently manifest between the poor countries, which 
are coming more and more to an awareness of their needs, and those 
nations amply provided with necessities and superfluities. In these under- 
developed regions progress is desired and is being sought after, some- 
times with violence and not without threatening international peace. 


Task of the Economist 


Thus the task of the economist becomes more encompassing, more 
arduous and responsible than ever. In a world in which distance means 
less and less and in which ideas spread with lightning rapidity, the fate 
of mankind is being worked out in an ever increasingly narrower frame- 
work. The decisions of statesmen and those of the specialists who assist 
them have repercussions in the lives of thousands and millions of men. 
They sometimes bring beneficent improvements, sometimes tragic con- 
sequences. Certainly this is no longer the time for rash theories or for 
unrealistic constructs. These are perhaps satisfying to the mind which 
reasons in the abstract but they are thoroughly at variance with reality, 
for error has corrupted their basic principle. This is why you cannot 
weigh too carefully the conclusions and judgments you formulate. This 
is why you must satisfactorily verify their scientific character in order to 
determine their full conformity to the laws of thought and of human 
nature and to the objective conditions of economic reality. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of technical matters, We wish, gentlemen, to 
make some brief reflections suggested by the occasion. 

Like the other sciences of the modern era, the science of economics 
began to build itself up with the observation of facts. But although the 
physiocrats and the representatives of classical economics thought that 
they had built a sound structure by considering economic facts as if 
they were physical and chemical phenomena subject to the determinism 
of the laws of nature, the falsity of their concept manifested itself in 
the strident contradictions between the theoretical harmony of their 
conclusions and the frightful social evils these conclusions allowed to 
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continue in reality. The rigor of their deductions could not offset the 
weaknesses of their point of departure. With respect to economic mat- 
ters, they considered only the material and quantitative element, and 
neglected the essential human element and the relationships that unite 
the individual to society and impose on him not material but moral 
standards in the use of material goods. Having been diverted from their 
social ends these goods became means of exploitation of the weakest 
by the strongest under the law of pitiless competition. 

To remedy this defect, Marxism tries to restore the social aspect of 
economics and to prevent individuals from monopolizing the means of 
production for their exclusive profit. But, through a no less disastrous 
error, it claims to see man as only an economic factor and to make the 
whole structure of human society dependent on the relationships of 
production. Although man is no longer handed over to the arbitrary 
play of the forces of money, he is, however, hemmed in and crushed by 
the social framework of a society hardened by the elimination of spiri- 
tual values and as pitiless in its movements and demands as the caprices 
of individuals. 


Human Aspects of Economy 


Both groups have neglected to consider economic facts in all their 
fullness as being at the same time material and human, quantitative and 
moral, and individual and social. Beyond the physical needs of man and 
the activities arising therefrom, beyond his inclusion in a social system 
of production, they should have considered the truly free, personal and 
social activity of the subject of economics. When this latter produces, 
buys, sells, and consumes goods, he is motivated by some purpose. This 
can be the mere satisfaction of a natural appetite but as well the ex- 
pression of a completely subjective attitude influenced by feeling or pas- 
sion. Thus it is that motives of self-love, prestige and vindictiyeness can 
completely change the direction of an economic decision. These factors 
certainly bring disturbing change and confusion especially into the econ- 
omy and elude the grasp of a true science. 

It is necessary then to move to a higher level and to realize the im- 
portance of the truly personal and free decision that is thoroughly 
rational and motivated and consequently capable of becoming a positive 
element in the building of an economic science. Eminent representatives 
of your field of study have forcefully underscored the true significance 
of the role of the entrepreneur and his influential and constructive effect 
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on economic progress. Above the subordinates who merely perform 
prescribed work there are the leaders, the men of initiative, who stamp 
the mark of their individuality on events, open up new ways and means, 
exert decisive influence, change methods and thus multiply the pro- 
ductivity of men and machines in an astonishing degree. It would be 
wrong to believe that such activity always coincides with their self- 
interest and is responsive solely to selfish motives. It might rather be 
compared to a scientific invention or to a work of art springing from a 
selfless inspiration and directing itself toward the whole human com- 
munity, which it enriches with new knowledge and more efficient ways 
of doing things. 

Therefore, in order to weigh economic facts correctly, theory must 
consider at the same time their material and human aspects, their per- 
sonal and social aspects, and their free but nonetheless truly logical and 
constructive aspects, because a correct interpretation of human existence 
demands the consideration of all these aspects. 

Without a doubt many men are most often responsive in their daily 
conduct to the natural and instinctive tendencies of their being. We like 
to believe, however, that few men are really incapable of making 
altruistic and unselfish feelings prevail over concern for material inter- 
ests at least in critical times. Recent events have again demonstrated 
the extent to which solidarity and devotion express themselves in heroic 
and touching deeds of generosity, even among the most humble and 
poor. It is also one of the fortunate characteristics of our present era 
that it stresses the feeling of interdependence between the members 
of the social body, and leads them to recognize more fully that the 
human person attains his true dimensions only on the condition of 
accepting his personal and social responsibilities, and that many human, 
or simply economic, problems will find their solutions only through a 
striving for understanding and sincere mutual love. 

May We continue this discussion somewhat by recalling a saying 
from the Gospel that explains the Christian version of the problem of 
the production and use of material goods. “But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His justice; and all these things shall be given you 
besides” (Matt. 6:33). Even as the subject of economics, man can never 
introduce a complete separation between the earthly goals he pursues 
_and the final goal of his existence. The statement of Christ has reversed 
the usual way of viewing the relations of man with his material world. 
Does it not in effect suggest the greatest possible liberation from eco- 
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nomic bonds in order to devote all one’s thought and action to the 
service of the divine order? It shows how to master the instinct that 
would lead to the uncontrolled enjoyment of material goods and offers 
an invitation to prefer poverty as a means of personal liberation and 
service to society. Even in a modern world greedy for goods and 
pleasures, there are not lacking souls noble enough to choose this way 
of detachment and to prefer spiritual values to all that passes with time. 

Although the technical works of their field do not directly bear on 
this plane of reality, economists can nonetheless move towards an under- 
standing thereof in a unified concept of their science that appreciates 
such a way of life as well as the principles upon which they build. We 
are certain that they will find therein most fruitful sources of inspiration. 

We hope, gentlemen, that, despite the innumerable difficulties that 
line the path of progress in stability, your congress will end on a con- 
fident note. If all have the courage to confront the difficulties fairly, 
without failing to take note of or distorting any of the aspects of reality, 
We do not doubt that you can soon congratulate yourselves on the re- 
sults of your efforts and pursue them with even greater ardor, all the 
while tightening among yourselves the bonds of a close and profitable 
collaboration. 

As a pledge of the divine favors that We earnestly implore for you, 
your families, and all those dear to you, We cordially impart to you 
Our Apostolic Benediction. 





A Program for Latin America* 
THe CANADIAN HIERARCHY 


O* ALL the prophetic statements left to us by the late lamented 
Pope Pius XII towards the end of his glorious pontificate, per- 
haps none moves and touches us as deeply as this passage from his 
speech of September 22, 1958 to Seminary Rectors of Latin America: 
“Latin America, by its size, its population, the strength of its faith and 
the splendid promise of its future, represents today in all spheres, but 


°A pastoral letter read in all the churches, chapels and chapters of religious orders 
in Canada during the months of January-February, 1960. 
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particularly in that of religion, one of the great hopes for tomorrow.” 

In effect, everything commits us, the Catholics of Canada, to be 
concerned with the destiny of those countries which, in the words of 
the Pontiff we have just quoted, constitute a “formidable Catholic bloc 
which the missionary zeal of their mother countries, Spain and Portugal, 
was able to establish, to their great honor and to the benefit of the 
Church.” Their religious origins, which preceded our own, nevertheless 
have many features in common with ours. The cross planted by 
Jacques Cartier on the banks of the Gaspé on July 24, 1534, joined the 
cross which Christopher Columbus had planted, less than half a century 
earlier on October 12, 1492, on the little Bahaman island which he 
named San Salvador. The same Cross of Christ marked, from the 
outset, the Christian origins of the New World. 


Motives for Helping Latin America 


Today, perhaps more than ever before, the great bond of human 
solidarity links nations which are most favored economically with those 
where hunger, poverty and misery are rampant. Should not this solidarity 
first of all incline us, with understanding, sympathy and brotherly love, 
towards our nearest neighbors, the peoples of these Latin countries 
where, because of many adverse historical and social circumstances, 
conditions of life exist which are often inimical to the development of 
human personality and unfavorable to the practice of virtue? 

But it is the religious even more than the economic and social situa- 
tion in Latin America which causes us concern today. And it distresses, 
with good reason, the pastors of souls there as it disquiets the Holy See 
itself. For the sad fact is that there are today some 167 million Catholics 
in the Latin American continent, or about 30 per cent of the Catholic 
population of the world, with only 35,000 priests to ensure for them 
the benefits of their religion, that is, about 9.5 per cent of all the 
priests in the world. And, taking into account the distances and the 
difficulties of communication in these vast territories, it is estimated 
that some 40,000 centers of population are entirely deprived of the 
presence of a priest. 

If we pause now to consider that, according to the present rate of 
demographic progress and the calculations of the United Nations, the 
population of Latin America will probably reach the 600 million mark 
within the next 40 years, we must agree that Latin America cannot, on 
its own, recruit and train the clergy it needs in order to continue the 
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teaching of Catholic doctrine and preserve intact the treasures of the 
true Faith. 

It will thus be a most apostolic gesture to hasten our compliance 
with the earnest and paternal solicitations of the Sovereign Pontiff 
no less than with the anxious voices of our venerable brothers, the 
bishops of Latin America, to join a veritable crusade. 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII, gloriously reigning, whose paternal 
charity so quickly won the affection and the filial attachment of the 
whole Christian world, invites us now in the most pressing terms. We 
are particularly happy to quote the following moving exhortation from 
an autographed letter which the Holy Father deigned to send to the 
Cardinals, archbishops and bishops of Canada on November 23 last, 
following the Inter-American Episcopal Conference which—an unprec- 
edented event in the history of the New World—brought together in 
Washington the representatives of the Episcopates of Latin America, 
the United States and Canada. 

“We who, by the dispositions of Divine Providence,” wrote the Holy 
Father, “have been given charge of the Christian fold, have taken deep- 
ly to heart the questions and the matters of great importance which 
were dealt with, early this month, by the memorable episcopal assembly 
of Washington. We addressed to the bishops meeting together there 
words of encouragement, stressing Our solicitude, trusting ardently that 
mature resolutions would be taken there, and appropriate measures 
agreed upon to assist the Latin-American Episcopate. It is thus with 
great joy that We have learned of the deliberations of this assembly. 
We consider them so appropriate, so in keeping with reality and of 
such far-sighted practicality, that We can but desire to see them put 
into practice as soon as possible. 

“In truth, We have experienced tremendous satisfaction in the 
promises you made at the end of the recent Canadian Episcopal As- 
sembly, pledging yourselves—as you yourselves wrote—to contribute to 
the utmost of your resources and your strength to preserve and develop 
Catholic life in Latin America. Even more, you have decided to form a 
Council of Bishops to orientate, stimulate and co-ordinate Catholic forces 
with a view to bringing help to Latin America and to increasing still 
more the good works which your nation, through its clergy, its religious 
communities and its lay people, are so devotedly giving to these sister- 
churches. We have experienced, then, a great joy in noting that the 
bishops who represented you participated in the Washington con- 
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ference with well-considered projects and were themselves penetrated 
with a fraternal understanding of the needs of Latin America. Not only 
did they bring their own prudence and zeal for the advancement of 
Catholicism, but they also promised to seek the effective help of the 
other Canadian bishops as soon as possible. 

“For all these reasons, venerable brothers, We are convinced that 
you will use all your zeal to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the plan 
of action which was considered at this meeting and decided upon as 
the broad outline of future work. At the same time, We are certain 
that the flock which is entrusted to you will be richly rewarded for the 
help and the gifts which you decide to give to the dioceses of Latin 
America.” 

For a long time now, dear brothers, Canada has sent her sons and 
daughters, to lend their strength to these sister-churches. Even without 
mentioning here the religious foundations of the last century, we are 
proud to salute the five bishops, the 50 religious societies, the thousand 
priests and Religious, and the lay apostles who, on June 1, 1958, formed 
our advance party in Latin America. In 20 countries, their zeal is 
active among all classes of society, and the 300 establishments which 
they direct are so many homes of truth, consolation, strength and 
Christian light for our Latin brothers. 

But we need more than that. We must increase this manpower, con- 
solidate existing work and create the new institutions needed in the 
triple spheres of the training of clergy, the Christian education of the 
masses and the progress of the apostolate, if we are effectively to help 
Latin America to triumph over the many dangers which threaten it 
and to fill, among Christian nations, the role and mission which are 
appropriate to its magnificent cultural and religious traditions. 

Certainly, true realism forbids us to imagine that Canadian Catholicism 
has reached the saturation point and that it needs but to divert its sur- 
plus forces to Latin America. Canada itself is undergoing at the moment 
a demographic expansion and industrial growth which pose distressing 
problems for its religious leaders, not only in their pastoral duties and 
in the needs of education and hospitalization, but also in those of the 
social apostolate. And, however privileged it may be in many respects, 
particularly in certain districts, our country must also withstand the 
assaults of error, irreligion and atheistic communism, which constantly 
threaten its religious and moral heritage. 

But the effort we ask, and shall never cease to ask, of our priests, our 
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Religious and our laymen themselves, is an effort which, far from 
exhausting or lessening our forces, will consolidate and increase them. 
It will awaken in the souls of Canadians a renewed sense of their 
Christian and apostolic vocation. We are convinced that the appeal of 
Latin America will stir up such devotion and enthusiasm as service 
to the Church in our own country would perhaps never excite. Thus 
once again, by the divine efficacity which was promised to prayer, 
those words of Our Lord will come true: “The harvest indeed is great, 
but the laborers are few. Pray therefore the Lord of harvest to send 
forth his laborers into his harvest” (Matt. 9:36-38). 


Then again, the venerable Episcopate of Latin America is well aware 
of the situation and neglects no means of providing for the spiritual 
needs of its people. Particularly so far as the training of clergy is 
concerned, it is doing all in its power to establish new seminaries, to 
enlarge and improve those already in existence and to ensure for its 
clergy the doctrinal and pastoral preparation needed to meet the de- 
mands of our times. Nor has it failed to rally lay apostles to make up for 
the numerical insufficiency of the clergy, to increase its influence and 
to extend the range of its activities. And the sacrifices they make to 
improve general education and—even more important—to found and 
maintain strong, influential Catholic universities, call forth our whole- 
hearted admiration. But unless they receive immediate help from 
their brothers in North America, our venerable brothers fear they will 
not be able to protect the flock of Christ as they should. “We shall be 
able to help others tomorrow if we receive help today. But alone, with- 
out outside help, we cannot save the Catholics entrusted to our care.” 
Thus, movingly, they appeal to us. 


Plan of Apostolic Co-operation 


In order, therefore, to fulfill a grave obligation of charity and Chris- 
tian solidarity, to answer the cry of distress from our brothers in Latin 
America, and to accede to the unceasing urgings of the Holy See, we 
lay before you, dear brothers, the broad outlines of the project for 
apostolic co-operation between Canada and Latin America. 


Putting all our hope and trust in help from above, we are today 
launching a great campaign of prayer, to implore for our efforts the 
inspiration and support of heaven. We invite all the faithful, in parishes, 
seminaries, religious houses and families to recite the following prayer, 
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to which the Metropolitan Archbishops of Canada attach an indulgence 
of 200 days each time: 

Divine Saviour of souls, who poured a wealth of blessings on the 
Christians of the New World, raising up apostles, pontiffs, confessors, 
virgins and martyrs to implant, spread and defend the true Faith there, 
deign to look with goodness and mercy on Your Church in Latin 
America in the midst of the dangers which threaten it today. Nourish 
and sustain ever more vocations to the priesthood, to the apostolate 
and to the life of perfection. Immaculate Virgin, maternally and cease- 
lessly watching over them, you whom all the Americas acclaim as the 
Mother of Christians and the Queen of the World, ensure that we may, 
by our prayers, our sacrifices and our life itself, help our brothers in 
Latin America to remain always worthy of their Catholic traditions, 
always faithful to their great Christian mission in the world. Amen. 

Once assured that the needs of the parochial ministry, education and 
good works have been met here, we shall urge some of the priests of our 
dioceses to offer themselves generously for apostolic work in Latin 
America, but always having as their fundamental, essential task the 
training of the youth of the country for the priesthood and the lay 
apostolate. While renouncing neither their status as secular priests nor 
their title of incardination, they will, for a time at least, and after the 
required period of preparation and adaptation, place themselves under 
the jurisdiction of a Latin-American bishop, in accordance with, for 
example, the stipulations already agreed upon for those priests of the 
ecclesiastical province of Sherbrooke who have carried out such fruitful 
work in Brazil. 

We also extend a most pressing invitation to religious orders and 
congregations and to secular institutes of men and women to look upon 
Latin America as the field which, above all others, has the first call on 
their foreign apostolate. We most earnestly hope that all—even those 
who up till now have not been able to send any of their members— 
will answer the appeal of the Church and agree to found hospitals, 
hospices, dispensaries, colleges and schools. The hospital field is, in 
fact, among those whose needs are most urgent. So also is that of edu- 
cation in keeping with the program appropriate to each country, and 
in most cases with a strong insistence on the teaching of English as a 
second language. We believe that the Canadian Religious Conference 
could advantageously channel the requests which come from all sides 
and, together with the Episcopal Commission of which we shall speak 
later, arrange a comprehensive plan which our religious communities 
will then be asked to carry out in Latin America. 
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We hope, too, that many lay apostles, especially nurses, teachers 
and social workers, will offer to join their Latin-American brothers, 
helping them to restore to family, professional and social life the 
full influence of Christian principles. 

Here too, in Canada, we wish to open wide the doors of our uni- 
versities, seminaries, colleges and educational establishments to Latin- 
American students recommended to us by their bishops. And we fore- 
see with joy the possibility of exchanges of teachers and pupils with 
Latin America. Judiciously arranged, such exchanges assuredly will ad- 
vance the good understanding and mutual charity which should reign 
among those responsible for the government of our respective countries. 

Already many young men and women from all the Latin-American 
countries are pouring into the centers of secondary and university edu- 
cation of French and English-speaking Canada. We should like to in- 
crease this movement. And it seems to us of paramount importance 
that all, even those who attend establishments other than our Catholic 
universities and colleges, shall find among us sympathy, brotherly 
welcome, and the moral environment and spiritual help without which 
there is a risk of their losing interest in the Christian principles and 
Catholic convictions which are their most precious possession. 

The economic changes which are taking place everywhere in the 
world and which, in Latin America, frequently demand urgent recogni- 
tion, call for the special attention of religious leaders. The assistance 
given to these Latin countries, among many others, by an institution 
such as the widely respected St. Francis Xavier University of An- 
tigonish, is the most valuable collaboration which Canada has to offer. 
In our various schools of social sciences, one of our first concerns must 
be the training of leaders and social workers, not merely to endow them 
with sociological erudition but to imbue them with the spirit of true 
Christian social doctrine. In this way we may be able to save Latin 
America from dangerous conflicts. Doubtless too, with God’s help, we 
shall contribute to preventing the triumph of Marxist ideology which is 
always looking for social injustices and inequalities, not in order to 
remedy them but so as to sow the seeds of anarchy and to establish an 
inhuman and godless dictatorship. 

We like to hope, dear brothers, that many other things will spring 
from the zeal and charity of various sectors of the Church in Canada: 
laymen, religious communities and clergy. Close relationships and con- 
tinuing exchanges between dioceses, parishes and institutions in Canada 
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and Latin America have been suggested. Tangible assistance—money, 
goods, transportation equipment, or materials for audio-visual teaching— 
all these and a thousand other contributions lay benefactors may be in 
a position to supply. By such means, although “the laborers are few,” 
the effectiveness of their apostolic work will be increased tenfold. 

It is our most ardent wish that the Church in Canada, and the whole 
of the Canadian nation, may grow daily nearer, in mind and heart, 
to our Latin-American brothers. Public opinion should be better—and 
more often—informed of the geography and the history, the difficulties 
and the problems, of these countries; and even more of their progress 
and success. Our Catholic teaching missions have a specific duty, in 
this respect, towards their students, particularly towards future priests. 
And our mass media of communications—press, radio and television—will 
provide a powerful means to remove the apathy and ignorance which 
might hinder the success of our efforts. 

Finally, dear brothers, as a means of activating, stimulating and 
guiding, in a spirit of complete respect for the authority of the hierarchy, 
the many and varied measures which we have outlined and which 
we are confident of seeing initiated and augmented, and in order to 
combine into a single powerful unit all the apostolic activities already 
existing and flourishing, the Canadian Episcopate, with the support and 
encouragement of the Holy See, has formed an Episcopal Canadian 
Commission for Latin America: (CECAL). This commission will in 
time be responsible for the whole plan of Canadian-Latin American 
co-operation, without, of course, interfering in any way with the com- 
plete authority of the Ordinaries concerned or, in the case of religious 
communities, the authority of their superiors. It hardly seems necessary 
to add that this Canadian commission will work in the closest co- 
operation and harmony with the Pontifical Commission on Latin America. 

This Episcopal Commission will be served by the Canadian Catholic 
Office of Latin America (COCAL), established in Ottawa at the general 
secretariat of the Canadian Catholic Conference. It will be charged 
with establishing the necessary contacts with the above-mentioned 
Pontifical Commission, the venerable Episcopate of Latin America, 
through the General Secretariat of CELAM, and with Their Excellencies, 
the Ordinaries of Canada, the religious superiors and all other persons 
or institutions concerned in this plan of apostolic co-operation. It will 
also carry out the decisions of the commission and serve as the normal 
channel of communication, propaganda and publicity. 
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We fervently invoke the enlightenment and blessing of the Most High 
on this project inspired by the full awareness of our responsibilities as 
bishops of the Catholic Church, to use the beautiful words of the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself in signing his decretal letters. If our work 
produces the fruit which we have in mind, it cannot but bring spiritual 
benefit and social progress to all the peoples of this hemisphere. Nor 
can it help but strengthen world peace by safeguarding the freedom 
and dignity of the human person and by encouraging the full flowering 
of Christian culture and civilization implanted in the New World in 
the last 500 years. 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII, gloriously reigning, said on November 
15, 1958 in the address to the Cardinals, bishops and archbishops of 
Latin America gathered in Rome: 


It is not necessary to say how important it is for the life of the whole 

Church, and for its future, that Latin America should, far from leaving 

it to flicker, cause to burn ever more brightly the torch of Faith which 

illuminates its history from the earliest times. This noble family of 

nations which, through its admirable demographic, civil, cultural and 
economic development, is growing unceasingly, seems to be knocking 

at the door of the world’s destiny and no doubt will play a decisive 

art in it. It is important that it be profoundly animated by a spirit and 

L aspirations dictated by truth, for it is truth alone which es man 

free and nations great. 

In his signed letter addressed on October 26 last to His Eminence 
Cardinal Cushing and to the other archbishops and bishops of the 
American continent meeting in Washington, the Sovereign Pontiff 
reminded us again of the words of St. Augustine: “The Body of Christ 
is the Church, not this or that Church, but the Church spread through- 
out the whole world.” And His Holiness added: “The wish that We 
formulate is that this point of doctrine may be ever better understood 
and more effectively practised.” 

In hearkening to the insistent exhortation of your pastors of souls, 
which is that of the Pastor of pastors himself, in giving your prayers, 
your work, your offerings and even yourselves to help Latin America, 
you will be working to restore the strength, the vigor and the full 
vitality of the Mystical Body of Christ; and that in a sector of the 
Christian world which Providence itself seems to hold out more particu- 
larly today to our fraternal charity. 

May heaven reward you all, priests, religious and lay collaborators, 
with choicest blessings and divine consolations. 
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In accordance with the customs of each diocese and with the wishes 
of the local Ordinary, this joint pastoral letter shall be read from 
the pulpits of churches and chapels and in the chapters of religious 
communities, during the month following its reception. 

Given and signed in Ottawa, in the name of the Canadian Episcopate, 
January 13, 1960. 





On Human Unity* 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN HIERARCHY 


E ARE gravely concerned about the future of our country and all 

its people. Charged with the mission of Christ “to preach the 
Gospel” and to teach the observance of all that He commanded, we are 
obliged not only to set out the truths of Christ, but also to seek to have 
them practiced. It is in the discharge of that sacred mandate that we 
write to you particularly about human relationships, what are called 
“race relations,” as between individuals, as between groups of people, 
as between nations, in the various spheres of human activity. 

We have already spoken about this question in our previous state- 
ments, published in 1952 and 1957, but the urgency of the matter re- 
quires that we speak about it again. This problem must be solved soon, 
and in the light of Christian principles. Otherwise there is little hope 
for peace and order, as antagonisms will grow, prejudices harden into 
intolerance, and frustration lead to outbursts of disorder and violence. 

We cannot close our eyes to the continuing upsurge of nationalistic 
movements on the continent in which we are placed, and the conse- 
quent reactions that will emerge in our own country. Nationalistic 
aspirations cannot be the final criterion by which men determine their 
ends and actions. It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ which must be their 
guide and director. 

In speaking of this problem we proceed on moral and religious 
grounds, proclaiming the Christian teaching and explaining the demands 
of that doctrine. Where we deal with social, economic and political 


*A pastoral letter drawn up by the bishops of South Africa in their plenary con- 
ference, Pretoria, January 25-February 2, 1960. 
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questions, it is without reference to rank, or class or party affiliations, 
setting out the moral implications that must guide and direct social, 
economic and political life. 


Salvation of the Whole Man 


The principles of the Gospel apply to man in all aspects of his life, 
for it is the whole man who is to be saved. The human person cannot 
be divided against himself, as though his social, economic and political 
activities could be considered apart from his moral obligations. All 
man’s activities must be directed in the light of the Gospel, which is 
given that he might live as God requires and thus reach his great destiny. 

If man would reach his true perfection and fulfill his purpose here on 
earth, morality, which is religion in practice, must be at the basis of his 
efforts, individual and communal. Where this is not so, then irreligion 
guides him, and the fruits of irreligion are misery and oppression through 
greed and pride. The Apostle warns us: “Because all that is in the world 
is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, 
which is not from the Father” (I John 2:16). 

It is the will of our Father in Heaven, made manifest in His Son, 
Jesus Christ, God made man, our Redeemer, that all men should live in 
peace with one another. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called children of God” (Matt. 5:9). God knows what is in man, and 
particularly in his weakened human nature as a result of original sin, 
and so His grace is available to overcome man’s darkness of intellect 
and feebleness of will, to enable man to put down his pride and follow 
the path of humility before God. 

It is the plan of God for man, God’s mind for us, that we must fol- 
low in our conduct, whether as individuals, whether as members of a 
family, whether as citizens, whether as persons wielding authority. 
This plan has been made known to us in the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
It is in the light of this revelation that we must see, and judge and act. 
“We have not here a lasting city, but look for one that is to come.” Our 
first duty then is that of prayer, invoking Almighty God and beseeching 
Him by the light of His Holy Spirit to enlighten men’s minds, and, by 
the strength of that same Spirit, to lead them along the path of 
righteousness. 

We cannot insist strongly enough upon this need for and obligation 
of prayer, because it is the grace of God which must overcome the 
human ignorance and frailty which stand in the way of the proper 
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solution of our problems. We would stress this need all the more be- 
cause of the patent temptation of man to rely entirely upon his own 
resources, to give way to his own selfish considerations and desires, and 
to have recourse to force and violence to gain his ends. Let us pray 
daily, hourly, for the infusion of God’s grace that will bring men to see 
the right and do it nobly. 

’ We recognize the legitimacy of political aspirations, and of the use 
of such means to bring benefits to the individual and the community, 
but we must demand that these be subject to the law of God. We have 
“to render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but to God the things 
that are God’s.” “For there exists no authority except from God, and 
those who exist have been appointed by God” (Rom. 13:1). We demand 
that all peaceful means and methods be tried again and again, and 
condemn the unlawful use of force and violence. 

The state, as the authority charged to achieve the common good, 
has the right to use force to protect the common good, to maintain 
peace and order, and to “put down the malefactor.” But within these 
limits only. People are justified in struggling for their legitimate rights, 
but they must use peaceful means. We must demand, however, that 
their root cause in the way of injustices and oppressive measures be 
removed. 

We would remind those who are impatient that they must be on 
their guard lest they be misled by men who do not desire the real and 
true good of the people, but only selfish and destructive ends. 

The people of South Africa must see in their history the Providence 
of God, which has brought them together as one community, though 
of differing origins and stages of social development. In that Providence 
they have lived together for a long period, and have already been as- 
sociated in all spheres of life. In the light of that same Providence they 
have been called to a unique task, that of achieving a way of life 
whereby all can live together in peace and mutual assistance. 

That we form one community should be patent because it is the 
authority of the state, under which all sections are ruled, that signifies 
the unity of the community. There are differences of origin, of develop- 
ment, but these are secondary, especially in the light of the fundamental 
unity of the human personality and of the fundamental rights of each 
member of the community. And it is the acceptance of that transcen- 
dental unity and justice which must provide the path to a harmonious 
communal living. 
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Unity of the Race 


All human beings are one. It is the practice to speak of different 
races, but there is truly only one race, the human race. We are all 
children of Adam and we all share the same human nature. We are all 
made in the image and likeness of God, possessing, each of us, an im- 
mortal soul, with its faculties of mind and will and sense, and we have 
all an eternal destiny. God planned that we should all be united to Him 
and to one another in this world, as well as in the next. This unity 
overrides all differences and makes us one family, the human family, 
all ultimately related to one another. 


This unity is strengthened by the truth that we are all brothers in 
Christ, for Christ took to Himself the same nature as we all have and 
it was through that human nature that He redeemed us by His death on 
the Cross. Each one of us has been purchased by the Precious Blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

This essential unity shows us the value of each human person and 
the great dignity he possesses. It is to be appraised from the fact that 
we are made by God, that we have a soul that will never die, that we 
have a purpose beyond this world. The value of each human being is 
the price paid by Christ, His own life. 

It is in the light of this unity and dignity that all of man’s life on 
earth must be directed, in whatever phase it may be considered—social, 
cultural, economic, political. It is the whole man who has this value, 
and all affairs must be subordinate to man’s nature and purpose. 

It is true that men gather in groups, with loyalties that arise from the 
bond of relationship or association, but these, too, must be subordinate 
to the great overriding fact of the human person’s dignity and his unity 
with all fellow men. It is true, likewise, that there are social distinctions 
and conventions which have their purpose in the perfection of man 
and the ordering of society, but they are transitory and changing, and 
they cannot be allowed to oppose the unity and dignity of which we 
are speaking. 

It is a fact also that man differs from man in the talents he pos- 
sesses, in the heritage of the past that he carries with him, in the ability 
that he has to contribute to the common good. All of these must be taken 
into account in the ordering of social life, but they must be looked upon 
as imposing greater responsibility upon the more gifted, rather than 
as simply bringing with them positions of privilege. These inequalities, 
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these accidents of birth and origin do not, and cannot, deny the funda- 
mental unity of the human race, of all persons who belong to it. 


Man’s Fundamental Rights 


Nor do these differences render less forceful the fundamental rights 
which each man possesses. These rights arise precisely from the obliga- 
tions each man has to fulfill his nature and reach his destiny, and they 
transcend other claims and desires. 

Thus we find that each of us has the right to life, the right to maintain 
and develop our physical, intellectual and moral life, and in particular 
the right to a religious training and education; the right to worship God 
both in private and in public, including the right to engage in religious 
works of charity; the right, in principle, to marriage and the attainment 
of the purpose of marriage, the right to wedded society and home life; 
the right to work as an indispensable means for the maintenance of 
family life; the right to a free choice of life and therefore of the priestly 
and religious life; the right of a use of material good, subject to its duties 
and its social limitations. 

These fundamental rights include also the right to the proper ordering 
of the social and communal life, with equality of all before the law, and 
the rule of law enforced, including the right of trial, with justice being 
the criterion of legislation. 

This proper ordering of society requires that, in the sphere of in- 
dustry and commerce, the labor of each be accorded its proper dignity 
and that a just wage, adequate to the needs of the man and his family, 
be paid; that the development of the social order should render it pos- 
sible for each man to secure a portion of private property, and favor 
higher educational facilities for those children who are intelligent and 
well disposed. 

We recognize that in the conduct of public affairs the state has the 
right to impose restrictions on its members for the common good, but we 
deplore the tendency to multiply restrictions until they constitute an 
intolerable and exasperating burden amounting to almost complete sup- 
pression of the right of free movement, and seriously affecting the right 
to work and earn a living. 

Likewise, the just social order condemns the migratory labor system 
and demands that the family be allowed to fulfill its proper function, 
with the husband and father joined to his wife and children in a 
genuine home life. 
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The same Christian conception seeks the promotion of a practical 
social spirit in the neighborhood, the district and over the whole nation, 
thus bringing about a cessation of hostility between classes and interests, 
between groups and loyalties. Only in this society can the human person 
experience that feeling of truly human solidarity and Christian brother- 
hood which should be his. 

The community, it must be understood, has come into existence 
precisely that those rights may be safeguarded and developed, that 
each human person and each family may live according to its dignity, 
and that each person may be accorded the opportunity of perfecting 
his nature by the mutual provision of assistance. The authority the 
state holds exists to ensure that man’s fundamental rights may be exer- 
cised as well as to promote the general welfare, the temporal prosperity 
of all, and the tranquillity of order of the whole community. 

National groups may well exist within a community, and they have 
their legitimate claims, but they must be subordinate to the good of 
the whole community. They arise from reasons of history and custom 
but they are not unchangeable, and if in the course of time they alter, 
or even disappear through merging into other groups, that must be left 
to the Providence of God, who certainly rules the destiny of nations as 
well as of men. Much as the loyalty felt to one’s own group draws one 
to work for it and its advantages, yet this loyalty must yield priority to 
a greater loyalty, loyalty to God’s will, loyalty to the transcendent unity 
of all men. 

It is precisely this loyalty and the claim of the group on its members 
which creates the present problems of human relationships. Yet it is only 
the light of the Gospel which can harmonize the apparently conflicting 
claims of group and community as a whole. 

Christ teaches us that we have to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and tells us that then all things shall be added to us. We 
pray “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done” in the “Our Father.” In 
other words, we have to carry out the commandments and leave the 
rest to God. We have to love God above everything and our neighbor 
as ourselves for God’s sake. 

To bring home to us who is our neighbor, Christ told us the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. He was indeed neighbor to a stranger, to some- 
one outside his group. He surmounted the national division that existed 
and associated himself with a human being with whom the Providence 
of God had brought him into contact. 
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The justice of the Kingdom of God must exceed that of the scribes 
and pharisees, those intensely exclusive sects of the times. It must go 
to the length of loving those who are our enemies, of doing good to 
those who hate us and of praying for those who persecute and 
calumniate us (Matt. 5:44). 

The essential unity of the human race, and the fundamental rights 
‘that follow from it, are expressed more concretely in this implementa- 
tion of justice and love. Justice is giving our neighbor what is his due, 
love is going beyond that, seeking to understand one another, rendering 
aid, tolerating injuries, associating in a spirit of friendship and human 
solidarity with those with whom our particular circumstances bring us 
into contact. Love alone can drive out the blindness of prejudice, and 
bring us to see Christ, our Brother, in all men. 


Changes Must Come 


It is necessary that changes must come about in our communal life, 
but they must begin, above all, in the individual. There must be a 
change of mentality, so that we see our fellow human beings as human 
persons, not thinking of the color of their skins, nor of where they 
come from. There must be a change of heart, which will bring about a 
readiness to go out and meet our fellow man as a human person, bear- 
ing with all the faults that as a human person he has, just as we have. 
There must be a change of policy which aims at uniting all who form 
the South African community, through love. 

There must be a change from fear to mutual trust, from disdain or 
contempt to appreciation of the qualities that our fellow men possess, 
from pride of origin to a feeling of responsibility for the welfare of 
others, from resentment to patience and tolerance. All this is but the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, which is the Magna Carta of the 
Christian. Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness shall have 
their fill; they are called blessed by the Saviour of mankind. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of many to see our country 
as permanently composed of different communities based on racial origin 
or color. While we acknowledge the natural instinct to associate with 
those who are akin to us, yet the proper tendency must be towards 
unity and not disunity. That is God’s plan. It is man’s weakness which 
has taken the opposite path. 

For good rather than bad, the differing sections of our country are 
economically interdependent. This interdependence must be strengthened 
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and not lessened or abolished, for this economic ny is but a 
concrete expression of Christian love. 

There are many persons of good will in South Africa who realize 
that the basis of a solution is to be found in the transcending of the 
color bar and in the treating of their fellow men as human persons, 
essentially the same as ourselves. 

There are many restrictions which could be done away with, preju- 
dices to be overcome, much fear to be allayed. This can only be gained 
through a new vision of society, one in which charity and justice are 
paramount, in which the Gospel is the foundation of life. 

There are many fears and frustrations that beset our country. There 
is the fear on the part of some that they will be swamped politically 
and economically, and this has resulted in legislation which has deprived 
others of an effective voice in the councils of government. While we 
concede that it would be wrong to allow those with a more advanced 
culture to be deprived at this stage of an effective part in the govern- 
ment, and to have their economic status reduced, yet this protection 
need not and must not operate oppressively on other sections. 


Toward a Franchise Based on Justice 


In the political field this can be achieved by the operation of a 
franchise based on justice. It does not follow that the giving of the vote 
directly to all qualified members of the community will result in the 
domination of one section over another. 

The first point to be made is that color should not be the criterion; 
the qualification should be the ability to exercise the vote in a truly 
responsible manner. 

It is universally recognized that conditions must be laid down for 
participation by citizens in the political life of their country. In a 
country like South Africa, with its special problems, it is undoubtedly 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory determination of these conditions, but 
it should not be beyond the ability of men motivated by a spirit of 
justice and concern for the common good. 

As persons emerge from a less developed state and show that they 
have these qualifications, they must be admitted to participation. The 
form this takes must be such that it is genuine and effective, and pro- 
vides an opening for the highest possible participation, that is, at the 
top level as well as at lower levels. 

Mere political advantage cannot be the criterion for determining this 
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participation in government. There are higher considerations which 
must come into play. 

Similarly, in the economic sphere, while the common good requires 
that conditions of industry and trade management, employment and 
labor should not be suddenly and abruptly disturbed and changed, yet, 
_ nevertheless, the common good demands that those who have the skill 
and ability, the sense of application and patience, the desire to advance, 
should not be deprived of the opportunity of such advancement and 
progress in their economic position. 

In this country there is an economic unity by and large, in the sense 
that all are contributing to the general material well-being. There is a 
mutual interdependence between different sections. This fact requires, in 
justice, the payment of proper wages and the provision of decent living 
conditions in the form of housing and amenities, but it also demands 
that the opportunity should be open to all to acquire technical skills, 
and to dispose of their use without consideration of color. 

The equilibrium of production must, of course, be safeguarded, as 
well as the advantages already gained by the worker, and the security 
he has obtained for his economic position protected. Adjustments that 
may be required through the adoption of this principle should be 
framed to cushion any ill effects that may arise for those who hold 
protected positions and, of course, responsibilities with the position. 
Nevertheless, such protection cannot be allowed to operate solely to 
maintain a privileged position for them in the economic order. 

In the social sphere the same essential unity, on which the foregoing 
pronouncements have been based, holds. The opportunity must be pro- 
vided for those who attain to the recognized standard of education, 
whether formal or informal, and have a community of interest, to asso- 
ciate with others. Nor may a person refuse to associate with other 
persons of equal educational standing solely on the grounds of color, 
for such a refusal is a denial of human dignity and man’s essential unity. 

The introduction of legislation limiting this free association and social 
intercourse is a contradiction of Christian principles as well as a refusal 
to acknowledge the essential unity of the human person. 

Such legislation has, in fact, gone to the extent of denying certain 
fundamental rights, as in the case of the Mixed Marriages Act which 
has deprived individuals of the free choice of their partner in marriage 
solely on the grounds of color, a prohibition which the divine law and 
the natural moral law does not impose. Likewise, the Group Areas Act 
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is a denial of fundamental rights in that it lessens the right of owner- 
ship for individuals of certain groups by the limitations it imposes. 

We appeal, therefore, to you, as faithful members of the Church, to 
heed our statements and teachings and to ensure that you, in your 
approach to these problems, are fully in accord with the teaching of 
Christ. We view the situation with gravity. We would have a truly 
Christian mentality prevail not only in yourselves but in all. 

We must insist on these principles and, in order that they may be 
brought home, it is proposed that sermons be preached on the aspects 
we have covered in this letter. We have no doubt that you will welcome 
them, as they will enable you to clarify your ideas on this vital problem, 
direct your conscience in these matters which affect each and every one 
of us, and enable you to act in accordance with the teaching of Our 
Lord, who is the Master that we must hear and follow, in order to 
attain that for which we so earnestly long, to do His will, to seek His 
kingdom and gain His approval for all our life here in this world. 





Ignorant Catholics 


Our Catholic religion is so tremendous in scope that even a lifetime 
spent in studying it would not plumb the depths of its profundities. 
The average layman cannot be expected to become a second Saint 
Thomas Aquinas or a Cardinal Newman. He can be expected to at 
least know where to find the answers. All too often, non-Catholics 
acquire a fear, or at least a distorted view, of the Church from Cath- 
olic friends who have either shied away from religious discussion be- 
cause they were painfully aware of their own ignorance, or spouted, 
as Catholic dogma, the grossest perversions of Church teaching. A 
few months ago, Pope John XXIII electrified the world with the 
announcement that he was calling an ecumenical council. No one 
was more startled than the many Catholics who could hardly pro- 
nounce the word, much less tell what it meant. A few minutes with 
a Catholic dictionary would have furnished the necessary enlighten- 
ment. There is no excuse for a modern Catholic to be an ignorant 
Catholic.—Dan Herr and Joet WELLs in the Sicn, September, 1959. 
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